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ENTRIES CLOSE—WEDNESDAY, 15rH INST. 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


Electrical Engineering, General Inventions and Industries, 
EDINBURGH, 1890. 
Under the Patronage of 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President. 
Tue Most Hon. THE MARQUIS OF LOTHIAN, K.T., 
Secretary of State for Scotland. 
ProsPECTUSEs and Forms oF APPLICATION for SPACE may be had at the Offices 
—27 FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH; 6 Warer.oo STREET, GLASGOW ; 
and 3 Queen Vicroria StreET, LONDON, E.C. 


GEORGE E. WATSON, C.A., | S. LEE BAPTY, F.R.G.S., 
Secretary. General Manager. 





L{OME AND COLONIAL ASSETS 
AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


GENERAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Lonpon. 
Colonel James T. GRIFFIN. | M. Mowart, Esq. 
ANDREW J. MACDONALD, Esq. Rosert Davi PEEBLEs, Esq. 
EpINBURGH. 
Sir Jas. H. Gisson-Craic, Bart. | James My.ne, Esq., W.S. 
Henry MoncreirF HorssruGu, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 
General Manager—ARTHUR Dick, Esq. 
Head Office—34 OLD Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
The CorporaTION undertakes— 
The Purcuase and AcquisiTion of AssETs of all descriptions. 
The GUARANTEEING of DEBENTURES of various undertakings. 
The Makinc of Apvances on Approved Security. 
The ContractinG for and the IssuinG of Colonial, Foreign, Municipal, or Public 
Loans. 
The undertaking of the duties of Agents, Trustees, and Executors. 
Further information can be obtained at the Head Office of the Corporation in 
London, or from 
R. & E. SCOTT, C.A., 
Secretaries for Scotland. 
64 QUEEN STREET, EpinsurGu. 





F ‘HE ALLIANCE TRUST COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
CxHAIRMAN—JOHN GUILD, Esq., DunpEE. 
This Company is Open to BORROW a Limited Amount on DEBENTURE, 
for Three Years and upwards, at 3} per Cent. 


Orpinary Capitat (Paid Up), . ‘ : ‘ . £220,000 
a % (Uncalled), . . ; : : 720,000 

PREFERENCE CapiTAL (Paid Up), . 160, 

; 155,000 


RESERVE FUND, . ‘ 
Full particulars may be had on application to 
WM. MACKENZIE, Secretary. 


13 PANMURE STREET, DUNDEE. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
INCORPORATED BY RoyaL CHARTER, 1847. 

PAID-UP CAPITAL, . . i ° ° ; - 800.000 
RESERVE FUND, . . ‘ ‘ . > - $100,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS, . £800,000 
1,700,000 

DEPOSITS of £100 and upwards received by the Subscribers until further notice 

at 4 PER CENT. for 1 YEAR; 4$ PER CENT. for 2 YEARS and Upwarps. 


MACANDREW, WRIGHT, & MURRAY, W.S., Agents, 
13 Hitt STREET, EDINBURGH. 





FIVE PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
"THE UNION BANK OF SPAIN AND ENGLAND, 


LIMITED. 
CAPITAL, £950,050. SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £450,050. 
RESERVE FUND, £25,000. 
The BANK receives MONEY on DEPOSIT for 3 years at 5 per cent., and for 
shorter periods at Rates which may be learned on application to 


m & BE. SCOTT, C.A., 
Agents for Scotland. 





64 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 





ARMY AND NAVY LICENSES. 


fe SGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 

OFFICERS are now Assured at the following Rates of Extra PREMIUM, 
payable until final Retirement from Service :— 

(1.) ARMY and NAVY—At ros. per Cent., covering WAR RISK and 
FOREIGN RESIDENCE WITHIN WIDELY-EXTENDED LIMITS. 

(2.) MERCANTILE MARINE (Ocean Vessels)—At 7s. 6d. per Cent., covering 
WHOLE Wor tp LIcENsE. 
NINTH QUINQUENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1890. 

120 Princes STREET, EDINBURGH. WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager. 








J. M. POLLOCK & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ARTISTIC FURNITURE AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


24 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


A SPECIALTY IS MADE OF 
DINING-ROOM AND BEDROOM FURNITURE. 





FACTORY: BEITH, AYRSHIRE. 









ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO. 


oN A PURE, FRACRANT, AND 
A NON-CRITTY TOOTH 
a POWDER. 

y WHITENS THE 
TEETH, PREVENTS 
DECAY, AND GIVES 
DELIGHTFUL FRA- 
GRANCE TO THE 

BREATH. 
Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto, 
of 20 Hatton Garden, 
London. 
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SOCIETY FOR SUPPLYING 
‘Bitobeed COALS TO THE POOR. 


LAST WINTER 1304 TONS of COALS were Distributed among about 3385 
Applicants, affording most welcome aid to many poor, aged, and suffering recipients. 
ContTriBuTions are thankfully received by the ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING THE 
CONDITION OF THE Poor; Messrs. DuncAN, FLrockHart, & Co.; Dymock, 
Guturig, & Howpen; Macniven & WALLACE; or by J. FORBES MON- 
CRIEFYF, C.A., 7reasurer, 15 Hitt STREET. 





GCOTTISH NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 





ee adel 


COMPLAINTS of CRUELTY TO CHILDREN should be addressed to the 
SECRETARY, 3a Pitt STREET. 

CLOTHING, Old or New, and BOOTS and SHOES, which are much needed, 
both at the Shelter, 150 High Street, and at the Home, Stockbridge, will be received 
by ye 62 Northumberland Street. On receipt of a Post Card, Parcels will 
be sent for. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be gladly received and acknow- 
ledged b JOHN MACDONALD, 

3A PITT STREET, EDINBURGH. Secretary for Eastern District. 





en UNIVERSITY UNION BALL. 


LADIES’ COMMITTEE. 


The Duchess of Buccleuch. 

The Marchioness of Lothian. 

The Marchioness ot Tweeddale. 

The Countess of Rosebery. 

The Countess of Wemyss. 

The Lady Lilian Wemyss. 

The Lady Lamington. 

The Hon. Mrs. Balfour. 

The Hon. Mrs. Blair. 

Lady Sandford, London. 

Lady Turner, 6 Eton Terrace. 

Mrs. Annandale, 34 Charlotte Square. 

Mrs. Armstrong, 33 Moray Place. 

Miss Balfour of Whittinghame, Prestonkirk. 
Mrs. Berry, 31 Drumsheugh Gardens. 

Mrs. Black, Redwood, Spylaw Road. 

Mrs. Boyd, 11 Abercromby Place. 

Mrs. Baldwin Brown, 3 Grosvenor Street. 
Mrs. Brown, 32 Moray Place. 

Mrs. Butcher, 27 Palmerston Place. 

Mrs. Chiene, 26 Charlotte Square. 

Miss Christison, 40 Moray Place. 

Mrs. Clouston, Tipperlinn House 

Mrs. Cotterill, 23 Walker Street. 

Miss Stormonth Darling, 10 Great Stuart Street. 
Mrs. Ralph Dundas, 28 Drumsheugh Gardens. 
Mrs. Dunlop, 13 Great Stuart Street. 

Mrs. Findlay, 3 Rothesay Terrace. 

Mrs. Campbell Fraser, Gorton, Lasswade. 
Mrs. Hamilton Ogilvy of Biel. 

Mrs. Berry Hart, 29 Charlotte Square. 
Mrs. Hodgson, Canaan Lodge. 

Mrs. Laurie, Nairne Lodge, Duddingston. 
Mrs. Maclagan, 5 Coates Crescent. 

Mrs. Masson, 58 Great King Street. 

Mrs. Shield Nicholson, Newbattle Terrace. 
Mrs. Argyll Robertson, 18 Charlotte Square. 
Mrs. Sceales, 14 Drummond Place. 

Mrs. Sellar, 15 Buckingham Terrace. 

Miss Flora C. Stevenson, 13 Randolph Crescent. 
Miss Stirling, 20 Torphichen Street. 

Mrs. Story, The College, Glasgow. 

Mrs. Taylor, 6 Greenhill Park. 


Honorary Secretary.—Mrs. CATHCART, 8 Randolph Crescent. 
The UNION BALL will be held in the Union, on FRIDAY, January 24. 
Vouchers can only be obtained by Non-Members from the Ladies’ Committee. 
Memeers of the Union will obtain their own Tickets at the Union. 
TICKETS—Ladies, ros. 6d. 


( Members, ros. 6d. 


Gentlemen 
r Non-Members, 155. 
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NOTES 

Tue rumours of the Scottish Secretary's resignation are 
more and more persistent. They profess to be grounded 
on the recent admission of Mr. Chaplin to the Cabinet, and 
on the resentment with which the Marquis of Lothian is 
said to view the event. ‘To this it may be replied that on 
the face of things it is exceedingly improbable that his 
Lordship would permit himself to be actuated by any such 
emotion—foreign alike to his character and to his tried 
devotion to his party and the public weal. If there be 
any truth at all in the report, the cause of resignation 
will certainly be found in the fact that of late Lord 
Lothian, like many others, has been in most indifferent 
health. We trust that this cause will soon be _ re- 
moved, and that Scotland and the empire will not be de- 
prived of a model Minister. We take leave to add that 
Lord Lothian’s continued exclusion from the Cabinet and 
the admission of Mr. Chaplin are in no sense enough to 
justify any redistribution of offices, but that they may 
certainly be made the occasion of renewed remonstrance 
against the perennial wrong done the administration of 
the affairs of Scotland by the absence from the inner 
circle of the Scottish Secretary of State. 


Mr. Asguirnh made a notable speech at Leeds on 
Monday night. Speaking on the ‘ Future of Liberalism, 
he opined that ‘the leaders of the Liberal party would 
be acting wisely and judiciously if they were to take the 
country a little more into their confidence.’ He pictured 
what would happen when a Gladstonian majority had been 
returned to the next Parliament. Any scheme of Home 
Rule that might be brought forward was certain to meet 
with stubborn resistance, on the one hand from the Oppo- 
sition, who would deny that that was the particular scheme 
which the country wanted, and with disapproval on the 
other from dissatisfied Gladstonians who would go into a 
cave or even vote with the Opposition. Therefore, urged Mr. 
Asquith, ‘ there must be a disclosure in broad and general 
outlines of the scheme on which it is intended to take the 
opinion of the country.’ It is not the first time that Mr. 
Asquith has called for fuller information upon the Home 
Rule measure of the future; and it will not, in all pro- 
bability, be the last. He disclaims all thought of disloyalty 
to his leaders; but it is a hundred to one against their 
answering such searching and so inconvenient questions. 
To Mr. Haldane, speaking at Edinburgh, Mr. Asquith’s 
difficulties are merely laughable, the country having been 
this some time past in full and particular possession of as 
much of Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ plan’ as is good for it to know. 
But then Mr. Haldane is too ambitious to be curious. 


The County Council elections in Scotland are close at 
hand, and the battle has already begun. If there was a 


~T. ANDREWS, N.B.—RUSACK’S MARINE 
HOTEL, THE LINKS. Parties boarded. Special terms to 
Golfers and Families. Reduced Winter Tariff after 1st October, 
W. Rusack, Proprietor and Manager. Telegrams—‘ Rusack,’ St. 
Andrews, N.B. 


good deal of apathy at first it seems to have been amply 
atoned for now. It is no uncommon thing to find three or 
four candidates standing for one seat, and meetings at 
which they expound their views to the electors are re- 
porting by the hundred. On the whole the prospect is 
hopeful. It is true, of course, that in some parts of the 
country political considerations—absolutely irrelevant 
though they be—have been imported into the struggle. 
This is the case, for instance, with almost the whole of 
Dumfriesshire. It is also true that many men are stand- 
ing who have absolutely no experience of affairs, and who 
will be of little or no use if they happen to be returned. 
But we doubt if the mass of the electors have any prefer- 
ence for a busybody as such; and we shall not believe 
until we see that they prefer a grocer or an innkeeper— 
himself by himself—to a laird of land. It is one of the 
best of all possible signs that the landed gentry should 
have awakened to their responsibility as they have done, 
and come forward to offer their services to the electors. 





Tue ceremony of the election of Scottish representative 
peers is interesting on several grounds. It is not in itself 
very ancient, for it only began with the Union in 1707, 
but it carries back the mind to a much earlier period, for 
all our northern peerages are of necessity very much older, 
and it is true that modern historical criticism has made 
sad havoc of those scores of beings whose deeds we still 
may learn from Buchanan’s ‘ pictured page’ ; yet in that 
house of shadows, the Picture Gallery of Holyrood, those 
shadows have their value and their place. The attend- 
ance of peers was small, but that, too, was in accordance 
with precedent ; and there were, of course, the inevitable 
Mar Peerage protests. Before 1885 these protests were 
tolerably numerous. Several ancient families seemed to 
be of opinion that if they had not an actual title in pos- 
session they could at least lay claim to that of Mar. Then 
Parliament got rid of the difficulty, not very logically per- 
haps, by re-creating or reviving the Earldom ; but 1885 
girds terribly at 1505, and will not allow him to be any- 
thing but Earl of Kellie. As an Act of Parliament can 
(legally) do anything, and can certainly make and unmake 
peers, the Earl of Mar (1565) and Kellie was very properly 
allowed to vote, and the protests against his rights were 
not received. But we shall have them all over again. 





Some little time ago the Ministry of Agriculture issued 
a stringent muzzling order for the county of Kent, which 
has given rise to extraordinary hubbub. The Standard has 
teemed with letters from persons hostile to the order, and 
the subject has proved as useful for filling up a daily print 
as the influenza itself. We cannot profess to speak with 
authority on the point at issue. It seems to us, we con- 
fess, to be toa great extent a matter for experts to decide. 
And if they, as is not unusual, differ, we cannot see that 
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the Department is to blame for what it has done. Such, 
however, is not the view of some people in Kent. That 
stronghold of Conservatism will, it is said, be stormed at 
the next election owing to the profound dissatisfaction 
created by the Muzzling Act. Here, no doubt, the wish was 
father to the particular thought. But this, at least, is 
credibly asserted, that several gentlemen have actually 
withdrawn their countenance and their pecuniary assistance 
from the Conservative party. It is difficult to find lan- 
guage proper to characterise conduct at once so childish 
and so unworthy; but the support of persons who are 
capable of withdrawing it on such grounds can hardly be 


of very great consequence. 





Ir is not matter for wonder that the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church should hold that any member 
of a secret society is ipso facto excommunicate ; for a 
secret society claims the disposal of its members soul 
and body, and so enters into direct competition with the 
Churéh. This principle was applied with more or less 
strictness and regularity to the Carbonari and other secret 
societies of Italy. It is, however, somewhat new to find 
the principle much in evidence in Ireland. The Irish 
ecclesiastic, like the Irishman in general, is an astute and 
supple being. It is a ‘far cry’ to Rome, and it has probably 
been found tolerably easy to persuade the Vatican and 
its Consistory that what an alien Government calls 
‘illegal combinations ’ are not necessarily secret socie- 
ties antagonistic to the claims of the Church on a man’s 
conscience : there is, that is to say, scant reason to sup- 
pose that the non-application of the principle in Ireland 
was due to the neglect of the Vatican, though the Pope 
in one notable instanee ruled only to be disobeyed 
more or less openly. The latest application of the prin- 
ciple, however, is peculiar and interesting ; it is not made 
from headquarters, so to say, but by an official on the 
spot. The Bishop of Cork, Dr. O'Callaghan, presiding 
at a meeting of a Young Men’s, Society, went out of his 
way, it is said, to warn his audience against the sinfulness 
of joining a certain society which he knew from private 
information had recently come into existence. What 
the society is we do not know ; but if the bishop’s informa- 
tion is to be depended on, it is not only secret but mur- 
derous, and demands the attention of the police as well as 
the denunciation of the Church. 





Tue past year has been a disastrous one for the vine- 
yards of France. The number of gallons of wine produced 
during its course has been the smallest on record for a cen- 
tury—excepting, of course, the disastrous years 1853-1856. 
So says the Moniteur Vinicole, which attributes the condi- 
tion of matters not only to the ravages of the phylloxera 
but also to the peculiarly unfavourable weather of the past 
twelve months. A moist spring was succeeded by a sum- 
mer of heavy rains or of excessive drought, while in many 
places hailstorms put a finishing touch to the work of de- 
struction. It isa relief to learn that in the Champagne 
and Burgundy districts matters are a little better, and that 
the quality of the vintages there is excellent. The pro- 
duce of some of the most celebrated Champagne vine- 
yards was, if we mistake not, snapped up at enormous 
prices. But the trade in France on the whole seems to be 
by no means what it was. Exports are falling, imports are 
increasing ; and the country is now barely ahead of Italy 
and Spain in her output of wine. It is probable that the 
remarkable increase in the drinking of port in Britain 
during the last couple of years must have considerably 
diminished the demand for really good clarets. 











‘ESTHETIC, GLASGOW,’ is the Telegraphic Address of ; 
JOHN ROBERTSON, Coachbuilder, 412 to 424 St. Vincent Street, 
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In his latest letter Mr. Stanley has given an interest- 
ing ‘ back view’ of Uganda. From the Albert Lake, he 
tells us, he took the south-eastern line towards Zanzibar, 
instead of the eastern line that would have brought him 
to Mombasa, chiefly to avoid those ‘ lions by the way’ the 
Waganda. Not many marches had he gone through the 
country of the Wanyankori when he dropped, much to his 
surprise and dismay, upon a well-dressed and well-armed 
party of the Uganda people. He expected battle, but 
encountered only negotiation and temptation. For these 
were Christian Waganda. The fortunes of war and revo- 
lution had projected them beyond the boundaries of their 
proper country, and they were waiting in a hopeful 
frame of mind for another turn of the wheel to 
reinstate them. Mwanga, their former king and _per- 
secutor, was in the same dilemma: they had ejected 
him with the help of the Arab party, because he 
made a pleasant plot to massacre or starve them; and 
the Moslems had turned on them and put them to flight. 
Mwanga, in his distress, had from a bloodthirsty pagan 
become a devout Roman Catholic ; and the Christian re- 
fugees had made common cause with him. They prayed 
Stanley to lead them back to Rubaga, that the king 
might enjoy his own again, and that Christianity might 
once more predominate on the shores of the Victoria Lake 
and of the Victoria Nile. But Stanley hardened his heart 
and refused, having other and more urgent work to do. 
It will be a pity, however, if at a more convenient season 
either he or some one else qualified to undertake such 
an enterprise does not put in an appearance soon at 
Uganda—if possible before the Germans. The situation 
is critical but hopeful. The chances of Christianity and 
legitimate trade versus Islam and the slave traffic seem at 
present pretty fairly balanced. If the former triumph 
there ought soon to be a clear way for British influence 
and commerce from Mombasa by way of the great lakes to 
Nyassaland and to British South Africa. 


Tue influenza is still spreading. Lord Salisbury is 
recovering from a pretty sharp attack, and his private 
secretaries have not escaped. Alarming accounts are pub- 
lished of the ravages of the disease among Post-oflice 
officials, police constables, and hospital nurses. But it is 
doubtful if the genuine grippe has, as yet at all events, 
penetrated to this northern portion of the kingdom. If it 
does, the newspapers will have a good deal to answer for. 
At perhaps the dullest time of the year, they have not 
been proof against the temptation of filling their columns 
with highly-coloured reports of what is undoubtedly an 
unpleasant ailment, and they have succeeded in creating 
something very like a panic. The truth is that influenza 
is only dangerous in so far as it predisposes to pneumonia 
and kindred diseases, and its effects are therefore most to 
be feared in the case of the weakly or the old. For the 
rest, there is nothing to do but take care of oneself and 
refrain from the study of sensational journalism. 





Lorp Dunraven not only believes that imitation is the 
sincerest form of flattery : he has more than once displayed 
a desire to excel—(and thereby dissemble)—the eccentri- 
cities of his distinguished model. As we remember, Lord 
Randolph's letter on the eight hours movement fell so 
flat as to be perhaps the bitterest political disappointment 
its author has thus far experienced ; and when this was so, 
it would have been amazing indeed had any attention 
at all been paid to Lord Dunraven’s manifesto on the same 
subject. The Socialists are the only persons who appear 
to have read this last effusion, and they even have not 
been unduly elated by the act of perusal. Mr. Hynd- 
man addresses a letter on the question to The St. James’s 
Gazette. An Eight Hours Bill, he says, is not an end 
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but only ‘a temporary palliative.’ What he and his 
lieges have resolved is that a minimum wage shall be fixed 
by Parliament, and that the profits of employers shall be 
drawn upon to make it as high as the working-man desires. 
This acrid tomfoolery is scarce worth criticism. But it may 
be remarked that while the trade of London is being daily 
subjected to new disasters directly traceable to the recent 
storm of strikes, the legislation which would have as its 
first and inevitable result the withdrawal of capital from 
the country would be strenuously opposed by the working 
classes first of all. 





Tue eviction of the Strike Executive of the Gas-Stokers’ 
Union from its office in the Old Kent Road adds an 
element of exacerbation to an already irritated and 
desperate position. The landlord of the premises denied 
the right of his tenant to sublet to the Strike Executive, 
and sent it a notice to quit; it refused to quit, and 
so it was evicted. All that seems perfectly legal, 
though it might have been better if the landlord had not 
thus induced a suspicion of capitalistic malice. If the 
committee, when it was turned out and went else- 
where, had contented itself with calling the landlord 
names it might have appeared quite human and ap- 
propriate ; but when the secretary declared that the 
Government had a hand in it, that the Government 
had vindictively pursued them from the first and set the 
police on them, and that therefore he would not be 
responsible if a persecuted and exasperated executive 
should order out all the coal and gas labourers in Lon- 
don, he had clearly lost his head. No man in his senses, 
no man who had not Strike on the brain, could even in 
anger suggest that the Government concerned itself at all 
about the matter, except, it may be, in intimating to the 
police that order was to be strictly maintained. 





Tuat the police have not exceeded the limit of for- 
bearance is shown by the maulings they have endured at 
the hands of pickets and others, and above all by their 
passive attitude towards those who have picketed the 
wharves of the Gas Company, and who have even gone 
out to coal-ships in mid-stream and drawn their crews 
away. It can hardly be that it is thought the police or 
the Government are acting vindictively towards the gas- 
stokers in prosecuting the man Weir—(or Wier; the 
spelling of his name and his nationality are uncertain)— 
who ‘incited’ to the murder of the Gas Company’s 
manager. Weir is a compositor, and had only the 
interest of the rabid busybody in the stokers’ affairs. 
Moreover, the case against him of having used illegal 
language at the Hyde Park meeting seems about as com- 
plete as it can be ; even the chairman of the cart whence 
he spoke rebuked him for the indicted words, and repu- 


diated them. But it seems clear that all this talk of 
Government complicity with the Gas Company and of 


persistent Government persecution is of the bluster that 
is meant to cover defeat, aud is not uttered with any con- 
viction. Every move of late has tended to show that, the 
latest being the announcement that the Strike Executive 
has called a meeting to debate the advantages of profit- 
sharing by ‘ bonus’ schemes. 


Tue Lord Provost has spoken with no uncertain sound 
with regard to the Caledonian Railway’s proposal to de- 


face and deform the most picturesque and well-seated of 


British cities. Edinburgh has not been spared in the past ; 
she is but a shadow of what she might have been ; gas- 
works, Waverley Station, architectural monstrosities, and 
all the rest have gone so far to make her commonplace 
that only her brilliant natural advantages have saved her 
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from ruin. Now this new proposal would mean discomfort 
as well as ugliness, and the possible profits to the company 
are so dubious and remote that the scheme at its best ap- 
pears no better than an outcome of the instinct of ravaging 
and spoiling for want of something else to do. Thus 
urchins pull butterflies to bits, and the holiday-keeping 
rough destroys such trees as he can get at. The Lord 
Provost spoke the mind of the majority, and it is to be 
hoped that the Caledonian Company will quickly forget 
all about a proposal so ill-advised and wanton as to be 
little short of nefarious. 





Ar the Philosophical Institution on Tuesday night Mr. 
A. Birrell delivered a lecture on Samuel Richardson to 
his mining constituents in West Fife. (We cannot, at all 
events, imagine that he thought his observations would be 
acceptable to an educated audience.) Richardson was a 
man of genius who achieved one great and immortal work, 
Clarissa ; and with singular perversity Mr. Birrell seized 
upon the mean and ridiculous features of his character and 
his writings for especial commendation. We must take 
the verdict of the kitchen, he said, as well as the draw- 
ing-rooms; therefore let us admire the vulgarities, the 
bétise, the grotesque indecencies of Pamela. Richardson, it 
seems, was a Nonconformist in Art : that is why the world 
laughs at him, and that is also why Mr. Birrell worships 
him. We willingly hand over Pamela and Sir Charles 
Grandison to the nonconformists, both these astonishing 
works being far too violently stamped with the mark 
of the Puritan beast for us. Art, indeed, is not apt to be 
merciful to nonconformists ; and these two notable ex- 
pressions of nonconformity are for the most part ludicrous 
failures, while Clarissa, in which Richardson forgot his 
prurience and kept out of Little Bethel, is a triumph. 
But for all that Mr. Birrell can say, the little printer must 
always be a laughable figure in literary biography. Nor 
are competent judges likely to name him in the same 
breath with that valiant, sunny-souled, delightful English 
gentleman, whom the lecturer was pleased to call ‘ poor 
Fielding ’—an epithet which, applied in this wise, is the 
sure and infallible token of your true whipper-snapper. 





Some famous people are included in the obituary of the 
last few days. Colonel Yule, for instance, was perhaps the 
most distinguished living English Orientalist, and had 
edited Marco Polo in a way that, if he had done nothing 
else, would insure him immortality. Perey Greg—jour- 
nalist, novelist, poet—did sound enough work in his day, 
fortunate in the possession of an ideal which may well 
have consoled him for much. Westland Marston—a man 
unfortunate in life and art alike—might certainly, had he 
been better schooled, have made plays that would have 
lived. Serjeant Robinson, Gayarre the Spanish tenor, 
Thomas Oldham Barlow the engraver—all three were men 
of mark in their several ways; while of the Dowager- 
Empress Augusta it is at least certain that she was once a 
beauty and that she had always character. 
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OUR QUARREL WITH PORTUGAL. 


¥ 7 HEN Major Pinto’s outrages were first reported, 
\ there was some comfort in the thought that 
they were Major Pinto’s. This gentleman was already 
known as a wild, romantic kind of officer,—just the man 
to risk adventures which might be secretly approved 
even though, perchance, they had to be repudi: ated. Or, 
since ‘ trying it on’ is a game not unknown to the most 
powerful and dignified of Ministers, it seemed probable 
that the Portuguese Government, having in Major Pinto 
an instrument that could be set in motion with half a 
hint and dropped with as little formality, had merely been 
trying it on. But that hopeful idea began to pale when 
the full extent of the Major's equipments and prepara- 
tions became known, and drooped altogether in presence 
of the proud, resolute, almost swaggering attitude of 
his Government. Promptly called to account, Senhor 
Barros Gomez as promptly stood on the offensive- 
defensive ; and that he remains in that position is not 
quite the worst of it. Major Pinto’s operations in 
territory under British protection have not only been 
justified, they have been repeated. If the reports which 
bei lately come from Africa are true, or nearly true, 
hostilities more marked and more provoking than the 
gallant Major's have been ventured in Nyassaland and in 
Mashonaland, even while redress is being demanded for 
those outrages. At the same time the Portuguese press 
is in full roar of defiance, and the whole aspect of 
affairs is darkened yet more by a story of interference 
with the mails. It is said that ‘ the Portuguese autho- 
rities have forbidden the British mail steamers of the 
Castle Line from receiving at Quillimane the corre- 
spondence of the British Vice-consul or other letters, 
which it was ordered should pass through the Portugal 
post office.’ 

Now all this looks very ugly indeed. It may be too 
much to say that the Portuguese Government has 
entered on a deliberate policy of provocation, though 
we might go so far as that without extravagance if 
all’s true that is reported of its conduct. But at least 
as much as this is clear. In tale and continuing 
its extremely offensive line of action in Africa, the 
Portuguese Government must proceed upon es ations 
from which the hazard of war with Great Britain is 
excluded. It must rely upon a belief that we shall 
not fight, whatever we may think of these raidings 
into British territory, these killings of native people 
under British protection, these careful and particu- 
lar insults to the British flag. Or it must be convinced 
that if we do go so far as to insist upon reparation 
and apology or war, some benevolent ally will step 
in to avert reprisals. It is hardly conceivable that 
a State like Portugal, so extremely open to attack, 
so entirely defenceless even against a second-rate 
British fleet, and with so much to lose where it 
is grasping at more, would take the course that 
Senhor Barros Gomez pursues without one or other 
of those assurances. It is not as if the Portuguese 
had been in doubt as to the British claims in Africa, 
or as if their own had never been contested. The 
most explicit warnings had been conveyed to Portu- 
gal from Downing Street that it would be perilous to 
interfere where she is violently aggressive ; and it is im- 
possible to believe that these warnings would have been 
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disregarded in this outrageous way but for the convic- 
tions aforesaid. We should protest, threaten, and then 
propose a court of arbitration: fighting would be 
averted by the nervousness of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment or prevented by the clamours of Her Majesty's 
Opposition. Or if Lord Salisbury should venture so fier 
as to order the guns to be run out in Delagoa Bay or 
nearer home, then certain friendly Powers would take 
the matter in hand, not to the disadvantage of Portu- 
gal. Without such calculations as these to rest upon, 
the action of the Portuguese in Nyassaland and Ma- 
shonaland would be mere madness ; and if it is a persis- 
tent it is a cautious people. 

That the first of these calculations does not hold, 
Senhor Barros Gomez has now been made aware. Though 
Her Majesty’s Opposition is willing enough to raise the 
cry of ‘ jingoism “—(especially with Lord Salisbury at 
the head of affairs)—it is remarkably slow to do so on 
the present occasion. Provoking as the conduct 
Portugal is, and clearly as it is aimed at the exclusion 
of British trade from new African markets, there 
has not been much excitement here on any side: but 
Senhor Barros Gomez has perhaps observed that the 
Gladstonian press is almost as much convinced as the 
Conservative press that it will not do to suffer his pro- 
ceedings or his pretensions. More lately, indeed, some 
‘anti-jingo” exclamations have been heard, but they 
are few and feeble, and no doubt the Portuguese Minis- 
ter understands by this time that we are all pretty much 
of a mind on this matter. We do not mean to put up 
with his aggressions, and we do not propose to call in 
an arbitrator to settle the terms of apology and repara- 
tion. So much being decided, the question remains 
whether there is anything in the Portuguese belief that 
obduracy is safe because reprisals would be checked by 
the interference of other Powers. Here we are in dark- 
ness. The belief itself is a matter of inference and 
assumption. We do not know that it exists ; but there 
are reasons for thinking that the Portuguese Govern- 
ment had some such ground to go upon, apart from the 
extraordinary hazards of their later conduct if they had 
it not. They must have known from the beginning 
that if they were left alone with the British Govern- 
ment it would scarce do to trust to its fears of firing a 
gun. <A mere duel was hardly to be risked ; or not 
upon such violent provocations as rendered humiliation 
or a grievous ‘ winging’ unavoidable. 

But are we left alone with Portugal ? 
Supposing it to have been promised 


Is no inter- 
ference intended ? 
on terms more or less precise or more or less vague 
and conditional, does the promise stand good at this 
moment, and do the Portuguese rely upon it? It is an 
extremely important question, though it can hardly 
affect the procedure of our Government in its main 
course. Possibly, the later reports from Africa may be 
exaggerated— greatly exaggerated. But if they do not 
much misrepresent the goings on? of our Iberian allies 
there, they amount to a challenge which it is impossible 
not to answer sword in hand. If these repeated insults 
and aggressions—which go far beyond all that would be 
necessary for self-assertion — proceed from an un- 
prompted, unsupported little Portugal, so much the 
easier will it be to put matters right. If not, they 
must be put right all the same—with even greater 
need in that case, if with more trouble. Possessors 
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of a great deal of power, we have a great deal of 
freedom in the use of it. Arrangements here may 
be answered by arrangements there, should impera- 
tive necessity arise ; but that we need not anticipate on 
the present occasion. It must be remembered that if 
Portugal is backed at all, she may be backed for nothing 
more than the game of ‘ trying it on. That, indeed, is 
a very conceivable arrangement. <A variety of con- 
siderations drawn from the bickerings over the partition 
of Africa makes it probable enough ; though we do not 
go so far as to say that it is the secret of a course of 
conduct on the part of our Portuguese allies which 
needs explanation in considerable amount. 


SCOTS POLITICS IN 1890. 





N far too many quarters in Scotland there is an otiose 
feeling that because the Secretary for Scotland and 
the Lord Advocate succeeded last year in passing a num- 
ber of useful measures for Scotland, of which the chief 
were the Local Government and Universities Bills, we 
on this side of St. George’s Channel should be content 
to see next session given up {entirely to the real or 
imaginary woes of Ireland: that we should stand idly 
by while the Irish Land Purchase and Local Govern- 
ment Bills are being shaped—or mangled—in Com- 
mittee. Unquestionably these bills are and must be the 
first consideration of Ministers, of whom there is scarcely 
one that has not given a solemn and definite pledge on 
the subject in the course of the recess. But they have 
greatly mistaken the character of the most successful 
and adroit Lord Advocate of recent times, or have abso- 
lutely misunderstood his object in giving himself up 
entirely to politics, who imagine that he will be content 
to leave the edifice of Scottish Local Government in the 
unfinished condition in which it stands at the present 
moment. He passed last year only two of the four bills 
that constituted his Local Government scheme ; and in 
his eyes the bills for placing parochial boards and 
private bill legislation on a satisfactory footing are 
not less important than their apparently more for- 
tunate sisters which have obtained a place upon the 
statute-book. Both subjects admittedly are more 
than ripe for treatment. How clamant, indeed, 
is the question of private bill legislation the ex- 
traordinary amount of railway and other committee 
work before both Houses of Parliament is perhaps as 
significant a proof as could well be afforded. It remains, 
moreover, to be scen how far the arrangements of the 
Secretary for Scotland’s Office and of at least one Com- 
mission will permit of something being effected for 
Scotland similar to what in the matter of light railways 
has been already effected for Ireland. If this can be 
done at all, the sooner it is done the better. 
While there are many details of legislation of which 
« good account ought to be given in the present year, 
the centre of interest in Scottish politics will un- 
doubtedly be found this and not the other side 
the Border. This will not be a matter for regret 
if the period of enforced rest from Scottish public 
business be put to good account. Never, it may be said 
with perfect confidence, had the Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists, if they have but the good sense to 
abandon unreal distinctions and form themselves into a 
solid party, a better chance of making an impression on 
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the electorate of Scotland. Three years will probably 
elapse before a general election takes place—that 
general election which every Separatist affects to believe 
will be final so far as the Home Rule problem is con- 
cerned. But it will certainly be in the present year 
that the issues for that general election will be adjusted. 
It is imperative, therefore, that the leaders of the 
Unionist party in Scotland should both bear in mind 
themselves and impress persistently upon the electorate 
the fact that the Gladstonian craze now means indubitably 
not only Home Rule for Ireland but Home Rule for Scot- 
land. Lord Rosebery may attempt to throw cold water 
on Scottish Home Rule as he once threw cold water on 
that Scottish Disestablishment of which he is now one 
of the leading advocates. As regards ‘a certain Mr. 
Charles Waddie, too, the word seems to have gone 
round to breathe not his name, but let it sleep in the 
shade. Yet one by one Scottish official opportunists 
from Mr. Campbell-Bannerman upwards—or is it down- 
wards ?—are beginning to find salvation in some form 
or other of Home Rule for Scotland. This is natural 
and inevitable, being inexorably logical. Lord Har- 
tington has shown beyond the possibility of question— 
and because he has shown it he has been charged with 
‘boring the country into Home Rule ’—that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s schemes resolve themselves into Federalism, or 
what the Duke of Argyll terms the setting up of a 
Pentarchy. This means in reality, if not in form, the 
repeal of the Union between Scotland and England. 
Can there be the smallest doubt that if the difficulties 
that must precede and the dangers that must flow from 
such a mad and wicked proposal were fully placed 
before the Scots people it would be extinguished in a 
burst of scornful laughter? It is for Conservatives 
and Liberal Unionists, and especially for their orga- 
nisers, to place this issue before Scotland, and to place 
it before the present year is out. 

A still more imperative duty than this even is incum- 
bent on the leaders of what is, or at least ought to be, 
the true National party in Scotland, and that is to pre- 
sent the Church question in all its bearings before the 
electorate. This question has been greatly clarified by 
Mr. Gladstone's ‘precipitation, Professor Calderwood’s 
most commendable ingenuousness, and the unrestrained 
wrath of the Disestablishment Committee of the United 
Presbyterian Church. We know now, ifnot to every 
full private certainly to every non-commissioned officer, 
what are the forces for and against Disestablishment. 
That policy is favoured whole-heartedly by one section 
of the Scottish electorate alone—the official Home Rule 
party. That party desires Disestablishment notoriously 
and indeed confessedly not because it is in favour of re- 
ligious equality but because it hopes to catch votes 
which otherwise might at a general election go a dif- 
ferent way. The official Home Rulers will be supported 
by a section, but by a section only, of the United Pres- 
byterian Church. On the other side are ranged the 
supporters of the Church—themselves a considerable 
majority of the people of Scotland—a formidable 
party in the Free Church, and now those members of 
the United Presbyterian Church who follow the lead 
of Professor Calderwood, and with whom may safely 
be included all Radical Unionists that take the same 
view as Mr. Chamberlain of the political crisis of 
the hour, If the Unionist chiefs can do nothing else, 
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they can at least expose the character of the Glad- 
stonian tactics in regard to this question of Disestab- 
lishment ; and they can show by irrefutable statistics 
how ludicrously misleading is the so-called mandate in 
regard to Disestablishment which has been declared to 
have been given to the majority of the Scottish mem- 
bers at last general election. ‘This were excellent work, 
and it ought not to be done later than in 1890. 





‘WHEN THIEVES FALL OUT——. 


T has been stated in quarters which in this particular 
connection are entitled to respect that Mr. Par- 
nellis about to retire for a time from the active leader- 
ship of that wing of the Gladstonian Party which bears 
his name ; and it is impossible not to follow up the train 
of thought suggested by the change we are instructed to 
anticipate. The peculiar feature of a democratic age 
when‘every man is as good as his neighbour, only more 
so, and when by all rule the individual ought to wither 
more and more, is the exaltation of personalities and 


the exaggerated influence of individuals. Now it can 
scarcely be denied that here we are face to face with 
a personality scarce less conspicuous than Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own. Mr. Parnell has done more than give his 
name to a faction: he has created a faction, which 
has hitherto depended upon him for its daily bread. 
We do not mean to be discourteous to Mr. Healy, Mr. 
Sullivan, Mr. Redmond, and other gentlemen of their 
persuasion, and we do not doubt that many of them 
would have found lucrative professions if that of patriot- 
ism had not by a happy intervention of Providence been 
thrust upon them. We speak only of the political nutri- 
ment upon which as public men they depend. It is an 
open secret that the eighty odd gentlemen from Ireland 
who by reason of their seats in Parliament have the right 
to make laws for the Empire which they have shown 
themselves so anxious to destroy live and move and 
have their being by the grace of Mr. Parnell. They 
‘took the pledge” on being ‘selected’ for their seats, 
and a force infinitely more potent in their case than 
moral suasion has always been available to recall them 
to a sense of their duty in case they showed a tendency 
to stray from the fold. 

If, however, the time should come—and we are told 
that it is to come shortly—when the political direction 
and the distribution of (let us say) the rewards of 
patriotism are to pass to other hands than those of 
Mr. Parnell, it obviously becomes important to know 
whose are the hands into which the power hitherto 
exercised with such skill is to fall. According to the 
inspired communication, Mr. Justin M°( ‘arthy is to be 
the ‘ Deputy Uncrowned King.’ But the suggestion is 
not helpful. Mr. M‘Carthy is no more to be con- 
sidered a serious politician than Mr. Shaw-Lefevre or 
Mr. Justin Huntly M°Carthy, author of Harlequinade 
and other poems. The‘ Cause’ can never be really nour- 
ished on a régime of five o’clock teas and three volumes : 
and the sight of Mr. Justin M°Carthy beating his heart 
after the fashion of Mr. Dillon and breathing blood 
and thunder against the Castle Fiend, would but pro- 
voke a smile. But if Mr. M’Carthy is not to share 
Mr. Gladstone's leadership, who is to take the vacant 
place? Mr. Dillon? Hardly. ‘Honest John,’ who has 
been clothed with an adjective apparently by uni- 
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versal consent withheld from his colleagues, is not 
the stuff of which Parliamentary leaders are made. 
That he has honestly recommended the doctrines of 
treason and assassination Sir William Harcourt is a 
witness; but even in a Gladstonian Administration 
it is better to think these things than to say them. 
That he has honestly given vent to a series of 
cowardly threats against the officers of the law, which 
he has promised to carry into effect the moment he 
gets them under his heel—that we know from Honest 
John’s own mouth; but even this generous and high- 
souled policy is one that profits by being kept in the 
background. No. Mr. Parnell probably knew what 
he was about when he commissioned Honest John 
for the Australian station. Mr. Sexton? Well, Mr. 
Gladstone in these latter days has shown himself such 
a persistent and consistent friend of every country save 
his own that there would be a certain fitness in provid- 
ing him with a colleague whose grand maxim—(when he 
had not a Saxon M.P. at his elbow)—was a declaration 
that ‘the one unchanging and unchangeable passion 
between England and Ireland was the passion of hate.’ 
But in addition to this there is a good deal to be said 
in favour of Mr. Sexton. ‘II faut vivre’; Mr. Sexton 
no longer draws £3000 a year from the ratepayers 
of Dublin; and no doubt he will be in the running 
for the vacant leadership. Whether he will be put on 
the post is, however, quite another question. ‘To begin 
with, Mr. Sexton is a terrible bore. He impresses the 
first time, he amuses the second time, the third time 
and on all subsequent occasions he appears in the fell 
properties of a nuisance. It is well to rise to a level of 
Ciceronian indignation when the fate of one’s country is 
supposed to be at stake; but when the emotion is repro- 
duced in all its plenitude and potency over the vexed 
question of the sewage of Bally Rag and the infamies of 
the Castle Inspector of Nuisances anent the same, the 
illusion ceases. The House of Commons could not stand 
Mr. Sexton. What is more, Mr. Sexton's colleagues 
could not stand him either. Who is Mr. Sexton that 
he should be a better man than Mr. William O’Brien 
or Mr. Timothy Healy? If Mr. Sexton is good enough 
to lead, why not Mr. O’Brien ? Why not Mr. Healy ¢ 
And we can only echo them: Why not indeed ? 

But inasmuch as we believe that there are strong 
reasons why Mr. Sexton should not lead any party that 
exercises the right of making laws for the British Empire, 
we are all the more at liberty to maintain our opinion 
that neither Mr. O’Brien nor Mr. Healy should occupy 
the place. As to Mr. O’Brien, it is sufficient to say that 
low as the morale of the Gladstonian section has declined, 
it could hardly tolerate such a leader as the editor of 
United Ireland. There must surely be men like Sir Joseph 
Pease, like Mr. Haldane or Mr. Munro Ferguson, who 
would still be ashamed to follow a man whose chief 
distinction is that he has endeavoured to promote his 
cause and to sell his paper by false and foul attacks 
upon the private character of his political opponents. 
Many hard things have been said of Mr. O’Brien, but it 
is not easy to find a phrase sufficiently comprehensive to 
describe the infamy of the methods which he has intro- 
duced into politics. We cannot pretend to wish him 
well, but who can withhold a meed of compassion from 
the man selected by The Pall Mal! Gazette as its 
ideal of ‘a scholar and a gentleman’? It is probable 
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that Mr. O’Brien almost exactly fulfils that ideal. 
It is needless to say more to damn a character which 
can be described in so bitter a phrase. There remains 
Mr. Timothy Healy. If sheer force of intellect and a 
sort of rough honesty only one shade off absolute bru- 
tality are qualifications, Mr. Healy must undoubtedly 
step into the shoes which Mr. Parnell shuffles off. That 
he is head and shoulders above such persons as Mr. Cox, 
Mr. Redmond, Mr. Sullivan, and the rest of Mr. Parnell’s 
nominees in the matter of will is beyond question. It 
is not so certain, however, that this superiority alone 
will stand him in good stead. ‘To lead, one must have 
followers ; and any one who has looked with attention 
into the inner life of the Parnellite Party must be aware 
that it contains a surprising number of ‘fine gentle- 
men, who are nothing if not haughty and independent, 
and who, while they can put up with an English land- 
lord from Cambridge, would think twice about follow- 
ing a self-made man from Wexford. 

But qué vivra verra. ‘The situation is full of in- 
terest both for friends and enemies. A great many 
honest men have of late been done out of their due 
in Ireland. Perhaps it is not too much to hope that 
if a dispute should happen to arise over the succession 
of the ‘Uncrowned King, and that certain persons 
should in consequence fall out, an old and_time- 
honoured proverb might be realised. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


T is anounced that the Scottish Universities Com- 
I mission is at present engaged in hearing evidence 
on the subject of tests in the theological faculties in 
the universities. ‘This means that the Commission is 
endeavouring to discover whether it is or is not advis- 
able that the theological professorships should be open 
to those not clergymen of the Established Church. The 
question is vexed and thorny, and it is of great im- 
portance that the evidence laid before the Commission 
should be representative of the whole mind of the 
country—lay as well as clerical. No public announce- 
ment has been made by the Commission as to those 
who are entitled to submit their views to it, but it is 
improbable that any clergyman or layman who could 
speak with authority would be denied a hearing. It 
therefore behoves all it may concern to take care that 
every aspect of this very difficult problem is fully, 
fairly, and dispassionately presented to those whose 
duty it is to make a definite report to Her Majesty 
thereanent. 

Here is the crux of the matter. ‘There is in Scotland 
no one school of theology adequately equipped—and 
this despite, if not on account of, the fact that there 
are in Scotland eight divinity halls in connection with 
the Presbyterian Churches alone. Four of these are 
and always have been integral parts of the universities 
to which they are attached; the other four are en- 
dowed and supported by Nonconformist denominations. 
Obviously there is here an enormous waste of money and 
energy, and the questions for the people of Scotland to 
settle are, can this waste be stopped? and can the ineffi- 
ciency which is an effect of it be remedied # 

‘Take the case of Edinburgh, where there are the 
Faculty of Divinity in the University, the Free Church 
College, and the College of the United Presbyterian 
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Church. In onejthere is Professor Flint, in one Pro- 
fessor Davidson, and in one Principal Cairns—all three 
men of outstanding eminence. Is it not patent that 
the benefit students would derive from a course of 
training in a divinity hall in which all three were 
teachers would be vastly greater than that accruing 
from the training given by any of the three existing 
professorial schools? And is the practical genius of 
Scotland incapable of effecting any arrangement by 
which this desideratum would become a fact ? 

As far as can be gathered from individual opinions 
expressed on various occasions there is no reason to 
doubt that the Church of Scotland would offer no 
serious opposition to the throwing open of the theo- 
logical chairs to all comers. The real question is, 
would a professoriate thus constituted induce the dis- 
senting Churches to give up their colleges, apply their 
endowments and buildings to other purposes, and permit 
their students to obtain their whole professional train- 
ing at the universities? If the Universities Commis- 
sion can be given any reasonable ground for believing 
that this consummation would be reached, it will surely 
be its duty to recommend the abolition of all tests and 
restrictions in the universities. That here is a most 
desirable consummation is beyond doubt. The benefit 
to the students would be twofold: they would have 
better professors ; and by associating during their pro- 
fessional training with those who were afterwards to 
minister in other Churches they would have their views 
enlarged and their capacity of sympathy increased. 
The gain would be for all the Churches, and most of 
all for over-churched Scotland. 





SOCIAL SCANDALS. 


_— careful of the dignity of their task, the news- 
b paper chroniclers of the year 1889 have had 
nothing to tell of its scandals—its social scandals. This 
is the custom ; and something may be said for silence 
on a subject which is far too interesting for the general 
good. Even here, however, there is a time to speak ; 
and while pious wishes and wholesome resolutions are 
framed anew on every hand, we may venture an ad- 
monitory hope that society will try to make a more 
decent record for itself in the last decade of ‘this so- 
‘alled nineteenth century.’ 

But for one exception, perhaps—though that is a 
flagrant one—the year 1889 was not more scandalous 
than its immediate predecessors. The year before, and 
the year before that, produced a crop of ‘sad stories’ de- 
cidedly above the average. The worst of them, however, 
were so well managed that though they were whispered 
in the loftier cludes of our earthly paradise they were 
guarded from common talk, and were never heard of by 
many who would be humiliated to know themselves out 
of such exquisitely scandalous tattle. Besides, when 
those who are most concerned, including those who are 
most aggrieved, agree to sink ali knowledge of an 
‘unhappy affair, other people perceive some danger in 
talking about it. That circumstance should convey a 
lesson to all persons of quality in days when there is 
no law against scandalum magnatum, and when half- 
a-dozen journals make of it a grand specialty. It does 
not seem, however, that the lesson has been taken to 
heart much. Social scandal has become so common 
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that it has demoralised those who suffer most by it ; 
and even at this moment some who do not rank far 
below the highest personages actually take part in a 
piece of scandal-mongering which concerns in an ex- 
tremely unpleasant way the ‘ set,’ and indeed the family, 
to which they belong. In some measure that is itself a 
scandal; and though such things have been known 
before, taste has made so much progress on the one 
hand and ‘ democratic ’ malignancy on the other, 
that it is pitiable and surprising to see the errors 
of the earlier years of the century repeated in 
its later ones, however mildly. From dukes and 
princes down to honourable misters and misseses, it 
becomes the rank and fashionable to keep the moral 
buck-basket as low as may be. This they are all the 
more likely to succeed in if they do something else : 
determine to avoid every risk of seeing the basket 
carried into a law-court, and there unpacked for a pro- 
cess which disseminates impurity instead of washing it 
out. To do this partakes of public virtue as well as 
private interest ; but there will be very good results if 
the first consideration is put out of account and the 
second alone regarded. As it is, however, this is a 
matter in which extraordinary recklessness appears. 
Though the appetite for garbage, fed by dozens of jour- 
nalistic caterers for kitchen and drawing-room, has 
become voracious enough to settle upon every dish that 
is offered to it, there is no supply comparable to that 
which is furnished by persons of distinction. Of course 
there isn’t ; and every person of distinction knows it, 
and also knows how numerous are the caterers, how 
keenly competitive for the innermost detail, how in- 
ventive in embellishment ; and yet there seems to be 
less care for concealment than ever. It is a bad sign ; 
and might well be taken as indicating the approach of 
that general corruption which no community seems to 
escape when it becomes very old, very civilised, and very 
rich. 

Crime must be sought out and punished ; and all 
the more rigorously if it happens to be foul and 
scandalous crime. Yet we may hope that some of the 
gossip that is now heard in ‘ fashionable circles’ will 
wear itself out in that tiresome round, or, at the worst, 
expire in society journal on dits. Otherwise, it is pretty 
certain already that the year 1890 will be at least as 
lively with public scandal as °87, 88, °89. But it is 
vain to hope for any diminution of the taste for that 
kind of gossip itself. It has increased in mathematical 
ratio with the area of what is called society, and will 
enlarge with the boundaries of that over-populated 
region. Not very long ago society consisted of the 
official class and a few hundred families, living very much 
together and for the most part related in some way : 
wherefore it is that the good people of this degree 
speak of each other by their Christian names and sur- 
names alone, even when personal acquaintance is of the 
slightest. Being so much allied, and living so much 
together, and having little to do, their conversation 
mainly passed in gossip, and the gossip was usually of a 
tea-table character ; scandalous, that is to say, and only 
differing from the tea-table talk of our country towns in 
being spiced with great names and sparkling with the 
relation of such ill-doings as idleness and luxury breed 
at their fullest. "The enormous expansion of wealth and 
its unfailing attractions and power have added to these 
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hundreds of persons some thousands ; and nowadays 
society comprises a host of men and women who could 
not have lived in it little more than a generation since, 
and who would hardly acknowledge to themselves that 
they are in it now if they were not amongst the first to 
hear and to speak of this dreadful business of Henry 
Montfichet’s, or to hint a world of anguish at that 
shocking story, don’t you know, about Agnes Brown- 
de-Brown. This it is to be in society: this is the 
mark of it; and to show the mark in all companies 
is to spread the delightful gossip till its last ripple 
dies upon the confines of the five-mile radius from 
Charing Cross. Meanwhile society still extends ; and 
as long as this process goes on social scandal will ex- 
tend also. 

That is one thing to be prepared for; and, not 
to speak of some other things of an untoward kind, 
there is one that may be lightly touched upon in parti- 
cular, for the sake of conveying a hint to those who are 
most concerned. The Royal Family is becoming a large 
family. It is much more numerous now than it was 
when the Queen began her most illustrious reign, and 
in all likelihood it will be more numerous still before 
the century comes to an end. Royal or simple, men 
are men and women women; and, that said, what 
remains except to point again to our vastly extended 
breeding-ground of gossip on the western side of Temple 
Bar, to the ever-increasing greed for scandal in country 
and town, to the malignant energy with which that 
greed is catered for, and the social disturbance of 
various kinds already at work? Does not all this 
supply matter for the greatest care, for the gravest 
aution, in the higher regions of Olympus? It seems 
to us that it does ; and that the gentlemen and ladies 
who live and lie at ease on the loftier slopes of the 
heaven-kissing hill had better take account of these 
things. 





LAW IN THE PROVINCES. 


HE University Extension Movement seems to be 
meeting with a fair and well deserved measure of 
success. It is not of course to be expected that atten- 
dance on a course of some twenty lectures delivered in 
weekly and semi-weekly instalments will compensate for 
the lack of a regular university training. Such an 
idea is not part of the scheme at all, and if it were its 
futility would soon become apparent. But there are 
many people all over the country to whom attendance 
at an university is impossible, and who yet have a com- 
mendable desire for a more systematic and vivid know- 
ledge of subjects without which education is incomplete, 
than can be derived from the mere private study how- 
ever assiduous of text-books and manuals. Such per- 
sons find in the University Extension lectures a source 
of real pleasure and profit of which they gladly take 
advantage when it is placed within their reach.  His- 
tory, Physical Geography, Economics, and other lines 
of inquiry are in this way all being brought under the 
notice of industrious groups of students at different 
local centres. 

But it is to such subjects as these that attention has 
hitherto been confined. What Sir William Hamilton 
happily terms the ‘ bread and butter sciences,’ are being 
left severely alone. For this, in the instance say of 
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Medicine, the reasons are obvious and sound. But in 
another instance, namely, law, a different line should be 
taken. In consequence of an ‘ Act of Sederunt’ of the 
Court of Session passed some time ago, it is now possible 
for a lad to serve his apprenticeship in (say) Culross—(if 
the serpent has entered into that earthly paradise and 
set up an office therein)—and, by passing the requisite 
examinations, to develop into a full-blown law agent 
without ever having seen a Lord Ordinary in the flesh 
or attended a single lecture on the principles of his own 
special science. A tendency not to come up to (say) 
Edinburgh ‘for the classes’ which has already set in 
may be expected to attain considerable strength, at all 
events in the case of those on whom the cost of such a 
Juxury would fall as a tolerably heavy burden. It is 
unfortunate that this should be so: all the more when 
it is remembered that attendance on the law classes as 
a rule also means employment in some metropolitan 
office and all the wider experience of affairs that is 
thus placed in the way of a lad able and willing to 
profit thereby. But people whose means are limited 
must just cut their coat according to their cloth, and 
those who cannot well afford it will now stay where 
they are, seeing that university attendance is no longer 
compulsory. 

There is thus not merely a splendid opening 
but actually a crying need for local lectures on law. 
In spite of a prolonged office training, a solicitor 
will be but a very imperfectly educated lawyer if he 
has never studied law outside the narrow limits of 
country practice, save indeed in the text-books or digests 
of text-books with which he has crammed for an exami- 
nation. None know this better than lawyers themselves; 
and as they have even from their earliest years a toler- 
ably shrewd eye to their own interests, success may be 
pretty confidently predicted for any well-considered 
attempt to instruct the youthful lawyers of our pro- 
vincial towns in the theory of their science. No further 
away than Stirling this was tried last year, and with 
gratifying results. But it was the Stirlingshire Faculty 
of Solicitors and Procurators who had themselves to 
make the experiment. ‘They were, it is true, fortunate 
in their lecturers—Messrs. 'T. C. Young and Robert 
Hislop, as may be seen from the handy volume (Glas- 
gow: Hodge) in which their excellent dissertations 
have been reproduced. But their experience is a dis- 
tinct call to those in charge of the University Extension 
movement, and also to the Law Faculties of the univer- 
sities, to give the matter their attention. It is on them 
and not on the enterprise of a body of local solicitors 
that the burden should fall; and they only have the 
means of easily and effectively furnishing suitable in- 
struction, not alone at a single centre but wherever 
that may be required. 





INDUSTRIAL WOMAN. 


S the sphere of female labour widens and the 
army of female workers increases, some indus- 

trial problems which have already perplexed philan- 
thropists and statesmen keep reappearing in aggravated 
form. The necessity for combination among work- 
men as the indispensable condition of free contract 
between themselves and their employers is an axiom 
accepted among all who have made any attempt to 
understand the forces in control of modern indus- 
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trial relations, and the importance of encouraging 
—or even compelling—working men to make pro- 
vision against sickness and old age has gained an 
ever-increasing recognition. But, although there 
may be now no difficulty in winning the assent of 
public opinion or of Parliament to the obvious pro- 
position that the new battalions of female workers 
stand in need of the same protection and assist- 
ance as is found necessary for working men, the fact 
that these new battalions are composed of the weaker 
sex is a formidable obstacle to the practical realisation 
on their behalf of those reforms which have proved 
of such inestimable advantage to the men. 

The causes that make it more difficult for women 
than for men to form industrial combinations are the 
same which make women’s wages inferior to men’s. 
Female labour is cheap for two reasons. 'To begin 
with, a woman’s inferior physical strength and brain- 
power render her in general less efficient: she 
either falls into a lower labour grade or does a less 
amount or a poorer quality of work. And, in the 
next place, her marriage, if it does not altogether 
withdraw her from her work, at any rate interrupts 
her practice. An employer naturally prefers for work 
requiring unusual skill or exceptional personal aptitude 
a workman whose permanent services can be secured by 
generous wages to an equally skilled workwoman who 
may vanish in blushes and orange-blossoms any pay- 
day. Now, it has been found that in the inferior grades 
of male labour combination is more difficult and its bene- 
fits are less properly appreciated : the importance of the 
interests of the class is not realised, present and personal 
necessity and advantage are almost exclusively regarded, 
the idea of solidarity is inadequately grasped. Again, 
where employment is more or less irregular, as in the 
docks, or in the case of seamen, or in industries which 
are not centralised—(agriculture, for example)—com- 
bination is of slow and stunted growth, and rarely 
compasses its ends. So it must be in the case of 
women: whether because they fall into an inferior 
labour grade, or because the paramount duties of home 
render their disponibility irregular and compel them to 
cleave to their husbands instead of clustering round 
the place where opportunities of regular employment 
are to be found. 

The actuality of the problem was brought home to 
the public mind in the evidence taken by the recent 
‘Sweating ° Committee of the House of Lords, and it 
is discussed this month by two writers in The English 
Illustrated Magazine and by Lady Dilke in The New 
Review. All three writers have special knowledge of 
the subject, and they all suggest not only combination 
but co-operation also as the likeliest remedies for exist- 
ing evils ; none of them, however, indulges in any very 
bright hopes of success. Lady Dilke has had dis- 
appointments enough to damp the warmest enthusiasm 
in the course of her really admirable efforts to spread 
the views held by the Women’s Trades-Union League; 
and the conclusion that must be forced upon any one 
who considers the question is that combination—and 
still more co-operation—among female labourers, formed 
and conducted by themselves, is impracticable. A few 
nebulous women’s unions are in existence, and the 
match-girls’ victory of last year is a remarkable instance 
of what can be accomplished in factories where the con- 
ditions are favourable to organisation ; but the stimulus 
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of permanent interest in the rate of wages is absent, 
and home work is fatal to the formation of esprit de 
corps. Now, far better than the charitable assistance 
of outsiders would be the help and sympathy of the 
men’s unions : it is unnecessary to suggest reasons why 
this should be so. The one obstacle to the practicability 
of such a policy is the jealousy of female labour where 
it encroaches on the sphere of male employment; a 
jealousy which would be much more justified than it is 
at present if the women were helped with advice—and 
money perhaps—by well-meaning people outside the 
labouring classes. There is one way in which this 
jealousy might be removed, namely, by defining not 
merely (as at present) what workwomen shall not do, 
but by assigning definitely from time to time as experi- 
ence may dictate certain departments of labour which 
shall be exclusively theirs (as being naturally adapted 
to their powers and capacity), and leaving the rest ex- 
clusively to the men. It is in favour of such a proposal 
that it would proceed frankly on a recognition of the 
permanently distinctive characteristics and adapta- 
bilities of the sexes ; and it may be predicted that once 
the unseemly and unequal competition between men 
and women was removed the solidarity of their in- 
terests would assert itself, and women’s trade-unions 
would rapidly spring up under the guidance of exist- 
ing associations among the men, But is any such 
proposal within the range of practical politics ? 
Much the same line of remark might be applied to 
co-operation by women wage-earners. Who is to supply 
the business ability necessary for the proper manage- 
ment of a female co-operative enterprise? Ladies 
like Miss Octavia Hill might succeed in such a task, 
but shirt-makers and sempstresses do not number 
women of business capacity or mercantile training in 
their ranks ; and so long as they regard industrial work 
as subsidiary to the central purpose of every woman's 
life—to become the genius of a_well- regulated 
home—they will continue, and quite rightly con- 
tinue, to neglect mercantile training and to shun 
the long apprenticeship of the office. It might be 
curious to speculate on a new evolution of society 
whereby, as the social functions of men and women 
become assimilated, marriage should be declared a 
failure or the very instincts of sex should fail. Under 
the present conditions, however, co-operation among 
female labourers unassisted is impossible; it might 
become feasible with the help of the men if competition 
within the same department were avoided. 

None of the difficulties, however, which stand in 
the way of female combination and co-operation can 
be urged against women’s friendly societies; and it 
is to be hoped that the meeting which took place 
the other day in Edinburgh for the purpose of form- 
ing a society of this kind will bear fruit. Benefit 
societies dividing their funds every year are common 
enough, and are open to both sexes; but there is no 
reason why the sounder principles of insurance on 
which workmen’s friendly societies are based should not 
also be applied to associations of female wage-earners. 
Philanthropic effort shows at its best when it tends 
directly to inculcate the advantages of thrift without 
at the same time pauperising its beneficiaries ; and a 
scheme which has for its sponsors the Countess of 
Aberdeen, Mr. Auldjo Jamieson, and Mr. R. B. Hal- 
dane, M.P., should be certain of practical success. 
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MODERN MEN. 
SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, BART., R.A. 


N Sir John Millais we have been swindled out of a 
Rubens. At his christening a fairy was left out; and 
when from the rest he had received all the talents Peter 
Paul had had before him she slipt in unbeknown, and whip- 
ping from his cradle the last crowning gift—that fusing, 
sensuous imagination without which great art can never 
be—she popped in instead a breeze from Philistia, a waft 
of real vulgarity, a breath of the nouveau riche. Up to 
a certain point Millais’s temperament is the true tempéra- 
ment. He at least understands the prose of the language 
of paint. Show him the work of any man of his hands 
and at a glance he will see its intention, its force, and its 
sweep: will grasp them with a vigour of eye and a genero- 
sity of acceptance too many painters lack. He gives, too, 
one unmistakable hint at Latin affinities. He has the 
Latin bent to logic, the Latin quickness and consistency 
in reasoning from a base. By dint of this he learnt at 
once to appreciate the value of a method: he did 
not kick like most Anglo-Saxons against the obvious 
deduction that if a painter should aim he 
should also proclaim it from the first touch upon his 
canvas to the last. Nevertheless he has failed to per- 
fect a style. Facility is not one of his gifts. From his 
first production to the last in which his full powers ap- 


have 


pear the signs of groping are brushed out at the finish 
While a 
While 


still in his teens he grew into almost a colourist. In those 


with a skill which leaves just a trace behind. 
boy in a blouse he became a capital draughtsman. 


two qualities he improved as the years went on; but true 
expressive composition, the supreme test, flies before him 
like a will-o’-the-wisp. By dint of intelligence and of 
taking pains he has contrived on occasion—in The Hugue- 
not, in The Black Brunswicker, in The Order of Release, to 
wit—to interweave a complexity of forms which at once 
tell the story he had to tell and keep it within the limits 
of his canvas. All this he does through his touch of tem- 
pérament, through patience and a keenly perceptive intel- 
ligence. He has, too, a memory in his eye which joined 
to his technical wit—for you may be technically witty in 
any and every medium—has built up his one great pictorial 
faculty. 

The ideals of the moment do not include power over 
the human countenance. The ‘index of the mind’ is 
hopelessly démodé. The reigning Jove of the artistic 
Olympus is the man who, above all others, has brought 
the drapafia of the Greeks into the painting of modern 
mankind. 
Monna Lisa’s smile accepted as a healthy stimulant. And 


It requires all Leonardo’s prestance to get 


yet how are we to argue that the complex verity of expres- 
sion we wonder at in Millais is not rightly within the scope 
of paint? The objector might take refuge in Milton; 
but even in Milton’s trilogy ‘passionate’ would cover a 
face transfigured with such emotion as we cannot but read 
It is speaking to the 
general, of course: it is aiming at a triumph which the 


in some score of Millais’s women. 


first boy and girl from the street can applaud as honestly 
as ourselves. But that surely implies no condemnation. 
What indeed can be more desirable than that which only 
rare gifts can create but all the world can understand and 
use? Expression of this sort need not embarrass the 
appeal to sense. There is no intrinsic reason why a head 
like the wife’s in The Order of Release should not have 
been a centre for singing colour, for rhythmical design, for 


the utmost concentration of chiaroscuro. Millais’s power 


to hold a mirror to the feelings must, then, be counted to 
him for good. It shall presently be seen—at least we shall 
assert—that it helps him to a place near by the masters in 
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strips a sitter of all he can give to art ; Millais, with his 
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one particular walk. He has not always, he has not often 
one may say, used it in the right fashion. He has used it 
not as Leonardo used it to give a soul to a simple creation. 
He has employed it to excite interest in matters outside 
paint, to carry us beyond his canvas, to drag us back to a 

ast and forward to a future: to substitute, in fact, narra- 
tive for drama and distribution for unity. But the gift 
turns him into something a great deal more important 
than the player on commonplace emotion that some would 
make him. 

The malicious fairy was no worldling ; for it was to her 
sntervention that Millais owes four-fifths of his popularity. 
It is the breeze from Philistia, the hint of the vulgarian, 
the touch of the nouveau riche that compels him into har- 
mony with so wide a public. His want of sensuous fire, of 
the full pictorial imagination, has led him to seek other 
foundations for his doings. Now and then he has found 
mostly perdu—in his eco- 





it in the poetic vein which lies 
nomy. Autumn Leaves and Sir TIsumbras at the Ford make it 
difficult to deny him this. But ‘boetry and bainting’ 
are not the same thing, as many an incomplete genius has 
shown besides Sir John. Putting these two things (and 
perhaps three or four more) aside, it is upon his power of 
touching the average sympathies of average people that 
he relies. ‘Since I have been robbed, he would say to 
himself if he had seen the theft, ‘of the power which 
would have set me above a story, would have allowed me 
to create in colour and design, would have helped me 
to get loose in paint and to wait in confidence for the 
glory that time should bring, I must give the future for 
the present, I must “ touch the masses,” I must make the 
most of my unwilling kinship with the Goth, and paint 
him for himself.’ And so, too, he took to other Gothic 
pursuits. Leech has left a note of how he looked chasing 
the ‘nasty smell.’ The salmon in the rivers know him, 
and the birds do not at all like his gun. Rubens amused 
himself with playing at ambassadors. With Millais it 
would be hard to say whether the Perthshire moors or 
the parquet in Palace Gate stands to him as his serious 
stage. His grasp on the transforming power of art alone 
is not strong enough to sink or swim with. The fire 
within him does not turn white enough to fuse the 
imaginings of his mind into the organic wholes we 
demand from the painter. With their stories less clearly 
told his pictures would be incomplete indeed: their 
esthetic tones would not fill out their skins ; they would 
seem like pots that had not passed the oven. The truth 
of this is painfully shown in his landscapes. These have 
colour of a sort, they are cleverly scenic, and they are often 
well handled ; but they are by far his least satisfying 
achievements. They are only pictures by accident : when 
the places they deal with happen to be pictures ready- 
made. The power over human expression which excuses 
his subject-pictures and makes his portraits good has here 
no chance. Such landscapes as Over the Hills and Far 
Away are not rightly alive. The imagination of the true 
discourser in paint has not fired them, has not warmed 
their declaration of Nature’s motherhood of man into the 
ringing truth which should renew in art the work of 
Creation. For something of all this we may look to 
Millais’s portraits. Here his objective faculties—his eye, 
his memory, his instinct of sympathy with people in 
general—come in and produce a brilliant effect of vitality. 
His men and women live like no one else’s in our time. 
Where besides do we find a personality peered into sym- 
pathetically, displayed to all who can see, as in_ his 
various phases of Mr. Gladstone, in his Hook, or in his 
portraiture of the sweet, fiery little man who has just 
left the stage—in Thomas Oldham Barlow? Whistler 
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rougher grip, his unsubtle sense, takes all the sitter has. 
A century hence, when the best things of each have 
settled into classics—(be it not forgotten that there are 
classics and classics : that to the learned gentleman who 
does—in collaboration with the careful Smith and the 
laborious Waagen—the art for The Atheneum Mulready is 
as much a classic as De Wint)—are hanging perhaps side by 
side, people will wonder how we, before whom they were 
done, could make so great a distinction between the one 
man and the other. 





SAINTS OF THE WEATHER. 


PRESBYTERIAN Scotland has almost wholly forgotten 
that there is a saint for every day in the year, and 
that in ‘good old times’ she dated the weather changes, 
as she dated everything else, from the saints’ days instead 
of from the day of the month as now. It is thus not 
hard to see how legends and superstitions would accrete 
about certain names, and how the popular imagination 
would come to invest some saints with strange and peculiar 
power over weather and growth. For example, the influ- 
ence of St. Paul did not end after a period of days, like 
St. Swithin’s: prognostications of the weather for the 
whole year were studied from the appearance of his day, 
which was, and is, the 25th of January—the date of the 
festival of St. Burns. The English rhyme, in which super- 
stition is mingled with real prophecy, runs thus: 
‘If the day of St. Paul be clere, 
Then shall betide a happy yeere : 
If it do chaunce to snow or raine, 
Then shall be deare all kinds of graine : 
3ut if the winde then bee alofte, 
Warres shall vex this realme full ofte : 
And if the cloudes make dark the sky, 
Both neate and fowle this yeere shall die.’ 
This is paralleled in half-a-dozen European languages, 
the whole batch of doggerel clearly showing a common 
descent from certain old-world Latin verses : 
‘Clara dies Pauli bona tempora denotat anni : 
Si nix vel pluvia, designat tempora cara: 
Si fiant nebulz, morietur bestia quaeque : 
Si fiant venti, preeliabunt preelia genti.’ 
St. Vincent (Jan. 22d), patron of vintagings, though 
naturally less regarded in these northern regions, was 
much esteemed in the wine countries. <A ditton of 
France conveys the drift of all the proverbs in his refer- 
ence: 
* Prends garde au jour de Saint Vincent, 
Car si ce jour tu bois et sens 
Que le soleil soit clair et biau 
Nous aurons plus de vin que d’eau.’ 
St. Martin seldom fails to bring on early in November that 
brief period of warm, still weather which a true interpre- 
tation of its spirit has caused the Swedes to crown with 
the blessed name of ‘ All Saints’ Rest.’ Shakespeare, 
illustrating passion and emotion by means of everything 
in heaven and earth, has not failed us here: ‘ Farewell, 
thou latter spring—farewell, All Hallow’n summer,’ Prince 
Hal says to Sir John; for Sir John’s heart is yet of the 
greenest, and Sir John himself still has a something of 
the relish of our youth for whatever is toward in the way 
of sport and dalliance and good appetite ; while ‘ Expect 
St. Martin’s summer, halcyon days,’ is the promise of that 
deplorable mixture of patriotism run to beastliness and 
cheap ‘ transpontine’ melodrama, ‘ Joan la Pucelle’ of the 
first Henry VI. We must not confuse this time with ‘St. 
Luke’s little summer,’ which falls about the middle of 
October, and often brings a day or two of what is practi- 
cally a recrudescence of summer itself, when we may again 
put on our summer wear, and again live out of doors. But 
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St. Martin’s has been fairly enough described ‘ the ghost 
of a summer departed,’ inasmuch as it could no more be 
mistaken for the reality than the ‘statements’ of Mr. Parnell 
for the history of the Irish Chief. St. Clement, untrue to 
his name, parades and ushers in the horrors of winter ; and 
concerning him there is still truth for man in the mediaeval 
distich : 

* Dat Clemens (Nov. 23) hiemem: dat Petrus ver cathedratus (Feb. 22): 

Estuat Urbanus (May 23): autumnat Bartholomzus (Aug. 24).’ 

St. Lucy’s Day (Dec. 13), the shortest in the old calendar, 
was another turning-point in the year. The notion was 
that if St. Lucy’s Day were bright then Christmas would 
be dark with snow, but if the snow fell on St. Lucy then 
Christmas would be sunny and clear; and in the notion 
there is discernible at least the popular love of an anti- 
thesis. ‘That, if nothing else. 

Not only special saints’ days but the great Church 
festivals also were dates—stepping-stones as it were—in 
weather-wisdom. Ofcourse Christmas was of central import- 
ance : what above all was expected of it was that it must 
be cold, with frost or (still better) snow. Through all the 
weather-lore about it there sounds the burden of our own 
proverb as to the disastrous effects of a green Yule ; thus, 
in Servia they tell you that ‘it is better to have the 
plague than a south wind on Christmas Day.’ Christmas 
and Easter are almost inseparable, as ‘A warm Christmas 
—a cold Easter, ‘A green Christmas—a white Easter,’ 
and so on, and vice versd, willshow. But ere Easter dawn 
weather-wisdom insists that for a brilliant summer and 
a golden autumn we must be content to endure much 
hardship. The ideal is, ‘Till New Year sweat: till May 
no heat.’ In January, as the day lengthens the cold must 
strengthen, the climax being reached about Epiphany 
(Jan. 6); for ‘If it is cold at Christmas it must be 
perishing at Epiphany’ is the gist of the proverbs, and 
in Dalmatia, ‘If you asked a wolf when he felt the cold 
most, he would say “ At the winter solstice.’’’ According 
to some authorities St. Hilary (Jan. 14) is reckoned the 
coldest day ; but in Scandinavia the nights between the 
20th and the 28th of January are called ‘nights of steel,’ and 
by general agreement the bitterest weather falls about this 
time. At Candlemas (Feb. 2) comes an acute and critical 
turning-point, when either spring begins or winter takes a 
new departure. Clearly the crowd of verses on this head 
from France, Germany, Italy, England, Scotland, etc., are 
all variants of the Latin: 

‘ Si sol splendescat Maria purificante, 
Major erit glacies post festum quam fuit ante.’ 
Still 
‘ When Candlemas has come and gone, 
The snow lies on a hot stone’ ; 
and although a second winter should set in, yet spring is on 
the wing, and there are breaks in the gloom to tell of her 
approach. We may count upon one gleam of sunshine on 
St Valentine’s Day, upon another about the day of St. 
Matthias (Feb. 24); but ‘If St. Matthias does not break 
the ice, he has lost his axe, and it will remain unbroken 
till the coming of St. Joseph’ (March 19). All fear of 
the violent cold of winter is over by then ; and hence ‘ At 
St. Joseph’s away with the warming pan,’ is what they 
counsel in Italy. To contrast with this is a quaint reflec- 
tion from Bohemia with reference to the evanishing of cold 
weather on the 25th of May, when, it appears, ‘St. Urban 
always drives his mother from the stove.’ As Christmas 


rules Easter, so Easter points on to Pentecost : as the one 
so is the other; so that a rainy Easter is to be dreaded, 
for ‘ Pentecoste pluvieuse N’est pas avantageuse.’ Several 
chances for rain befall between these dates: as, for in- 
stance, the 3d of May (Holy Cross Day), when, as they say 
in Yorkshire— 
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‘If dry be the buck’s horn on Holy Rood morn 
’Tis worth a kist of gold ; 
But if wet be seen ere Holy_Rood e’en, 
Bad harvest is foretold’ ; 
while, as we put it in the lingo of Burns and Allan Ramsay, 


‘If the hart and the hind meet dry and part dry on Rood Day fair, 

For sax weeks of rain there ’ll be nae mair.’ 

The final passage of spring into summer at St. Vitus’s 
Day (June 15) is prettily commemorated in a German 
ditton, which signifieth, being interpreted, as follows: ‘ At 
St. Vitus’s Day the weather turns, for then the leafage is 
full, and then have the birds done laying.’ Summer rains 
are beautiful ; but farmers are farmers, and what we all 
must ask, not being esthetes and naught besides, is a sunny 
24th of June, for ‘Midsummer rain spoils hay and grain.’ 
As for the year that is gone, the saints were mostly 
true to their traditions: we had St. Martin’s summer 
and St. Clement’s inclemency ; St. Swithin wept and 
rained from the 15th of July onwards for forty days, till 
St. Bartlemy interfered on the 24th of August. 

‘The fact is,’ says Science, agreeably though loftily dis- 
coursing of St. Swithin, that ‘if an anti-cyclonic type of 
weather prevails about the middle of July it is likely to be 
persistent, and the weather will consequently remain fine : 
if, on the contrary, the weather is of a cyclonic type, there 
is likely to be a quick succession of small depressions, pro- 
ducing broken and rainy weather. That is to say, there 
are at least two ways of saying the same thing, and in 
this wise scientific explanation might be made of the con- 
nection between the weather and every saint in the 
‘Tis magnificent, no doubt ; but is it so very 
interesting, after all? After all, is it ‘a patch upon’ that 
story of the dying bishop with his mortal wish that the 
sweet rain of heaven should fall upon him where he lay, 


calendar. 


and his instant resentment of the honourable encellarment 
to which his corse was subjected by bringing such floods 
upon the land that after forty days of it his conscience- 
stricken brethren were fain to restore him to his chosen 
place in the green, fragrant, teeming earth ? 





THE BOUNDING BROTHERS. 


it is a fact which impresses the beginner in modern 

French literature that whereas he, or she, would 
speak of going ‘to the play’ or ‘to the theatre, your 
Frenchman or Frenchwoman talks of going ‘to the 
spectacle.’ This—(whatever the right interpretation)— 
may serve to drive home the old lesson that the French 
are more clear-seeing and logical in matters of art 
than we. It is long since in England, at least in Lon- 
don, the stage-carpenter and the scene-painter drove 
the author and the actor into corners of the stage; it is 
long since dresses, furniture, and scenery counted as 
elements of failure or success even in the production of 
plays with a right to be called literature ; and it is a good 
many years since the London theatre vied with, when it 
did not excel, that of Paris in the costliness and splen- 
dour of its appointments. And yet in London no one is 
logical enough to speak of going to ‘ the spectacle,’ and 
that though almost all English plays are more spectacle 
than aught besides, and some are nothing but spectacle. It 
may be doubted whether pantomimes have ever had any 
claim to be called plays; it is certain that, whether they 
ever had that right or no, they have long since lost it. For 
years ‘pantomime’ has been a misnomer—even as applied 
to the meagre and discredited bit of harlequinade stuck on 
at the end; it has become more and more what is known in 
‘the profession’ as a ‘ variety show ’—that and spectacle— 
and the tendency seems more and more for spectacle to 
squeeze out variety. Several things have contributed to 
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produce this result; but none need here be mentioned but 
the increased resources of scenic art and stage machinery, 
and the amazing wealth of tints provided by modern scien- 
tific dyeing. 

In Jack and the Beanstalk at Drury Lane and Cinderella at 
Her Majesty’s the Bounding Brothers—‘ which their name 
I will not deceive you, mum, is ‘Arris ’—have beaten the 
record of spectacle. Both pantomimes are so overwhelm- 
ingly magnificent that it is difficult, and may seem invidious, 
to attempt to determine which is the finer. In some regards 
Cinderella commends itself above the other. Its story— 
(such story as there is)—is more workmanlike and co- 
herent and its libretto better written—(one song, That's 
English as She’s Spoke in Merry England, is especially 
clever and catching)—and it has more and better dancing. 
On the other hand, the Drury Lane achievement fags less 
in its ‘business,’ especially in the earlier scenes, and it 
has a cow—the milky mother which Jack sells for a bag of 
beans—which is the most intelligent and comic quadru- 
ped ever seen upon the stage. But then all these are 
small matters where spectacle is concerned. There are 
spectacular scenes in Cinderella which it would seem 
impossible to surpass in invention, in wealth and variety 
of grouping and colour and form. The child’s heart in 
every human being must especially delight in the second 
tableau, which is a procession and dance of ‘all the nursery 
favourites, from among whom the subject of the panto- 
mime has to be chosen: all the contents of Noah's Ark, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Noah at their head in the stiff and 
wooden habit to which childhood is accustomed ; Little 
Red Riding Hood, with her wolf ; Jack the Giant Killer, ac- 
companied by an enormous Giant’s Head ; and all the rest. 
Then there are the Insect Ballet on Ladybird Island—(the 
ladybird is the Fairy God-Mother of the pantomime)— 
with its bewildering display of curious forms and gorgeous 
colours—beetles with wings, wasps and bees, butterflies 
and moths, of every kindred and clime, amiably trooping 
and dancing together ; the assembling of the little guests 
at Prince Charming’s ball in splendid little equipages 
drawn by remarkable little ponies ; the scene in the ball- 
room with its delightful gavotte and minuet danced by 
children in Watteau costumes, and with its procession of 
‘the Shakespeerage, which for gorgeousness of costume 
and artfulness of effect is the crown and glory of the 
pantomime. The transformation scene, ‘The Months,’ is 
splendid and harmonious ; but it strikes you as very much 
the kind of thing you have seen before. 

Having had the eye sated with these, you might 
well think that lavish outlay of money and invention 
could no further go: until you had seen Jack and the 
Bean-Stalk at Drury Lane! There is there a more than 
Oriental riot of form and colour, of quality and design. 
The ballet of flowers in the opening scene—(‘ Oberon’s 
Bower’: though it is not clear what Oberon has to do 
with Jack)—is wonderfully pretty and taking ; the fair in 
the market-place, where Jack attempts to sell the pre- 
posterous cow, would be fine if it were not so crowded ; 
but the Shakespearean procession in the Giant’s Library— 
(with the comic personages of the pantomime acting as 
chorus)—is to our thinking better than the similar scene in 
Cinderella: it is no more incidental than the other, it is 
less superfluously elaborate, it is more intelligible to the 
general, and it hits off the essential point of each play with 
a lighter touch. Then is there no transformation scene, but 
in lieu thereof a ‘grand procession of the gods and goddesses 
of ancient mythology,’ which is surely the most extraordi- 
nary and superb spectacle that has ever been put upon the 
stage. In originality of design, in harmony of colour, and 
in beauty of form it is amazing. It exhibits, too, a novel 
and attractive use of the electric light, which blazes in 
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little incandescent globes like jewels on the foreheads and 
in the hair, on the crowns and upon the weapons and the 
ensigns, of gods and goddesses. It has one fault, however: 
there is too much of it—it is too crowded. 

And that, on consideration, is the criticism we have to 
make on both spectacles: there is too much of them— 
they are too crowded. ‘There is not one of the fine scenes 
but would have looked finer if there had been fewer people 
on the stage: the grouping would have been better set 
off, and the contrasts and harmonies of colours and shapes 
would have had more effect. Having found among their 
assistants inventiveness of design and an active sense of 
form and colour, the Brothers Harris would seem to have 
ordered examples of their skill by the hundred: not, one 
is tempted to say, because they love beautiful things, but 
because they have a leaning to vulgar, purse-proud dis- 
play. And in that it must be said that he of Drury Lane 
has out-Harrised Harris. 


‘ALLEGED BLACKMAILING,’ 


wy OMETHING more interesting than the report of pro- 
. ceedings in divorce has been discovered at last. The 
financial journalist has leaped to a pre-eminence of place 
not second to that long sacred to the co-respondent alone. 
By steady and single-hearted devotion to the art of getting 
beaten or kicked downstairs and by good practice in the 
mystery of paying heavy damages for libel, he had already 
attracted a fair amount of attention before the extraordi- 
nary case still sub judice suddenly—(no one knows exactly 
how or why)—became of such importance that no amount 
of newspaper space appeared too much for it. Without 
in any way anticipating the law or prejudging either party 
to the quarrel, it may be useful to sum up what is 
publicly known about a certain form of newspaper enter- 
prise, and inquire why the world is interested in its 
practitioners. 

The latter point is easily settled. For a long time past, 
not only in the large towns and among the great capita- 
lists but wherever between Land’s End and John o’ Groats 
an artisan has saved a ten-pound note or a tradesman 
has achieved a balance at the bank, there has been an in- 
fatuation for speculative investment—an infatuation largely 
dashed with the spirit of gambling. Scornful of three or 
four per cent., whole armies of investors have proved them- 
selves ready and willing to hazard a dead loss against the 
chance of a windfall. Now the most of them, being utterly 
ignorant of what they are doing, are dependent upon 
advice ; and where if not in his newspaper is the average 
citizen to getit? Advice was in demand, and advice the 
financial daily was invented to supply. Before it came 
into being certain respectable prints had made it their busi- 
ness to discourse in a high-and-dry, politico-philosophical 
fashion about finance ; but as nobody read them nobody 
was a penny the worse for them. But the inherent 
spiciness of ‘promoterism’ quickly caught the nose of the 
society press, from whose frank and biting criticism of 
individual securities it is that the financial daily has 
been developed. It has the advantages of frequency 
and instancy, for every breakfast-time the investor may 
consult it with a view to the morning’s operations ; and 
that he finds it useful is shown by the fact that things of 
the kind are springing up on all sides, and that some 
are plainly prosperous. It is no doubt surprising that the 
British investor should rely on a newspaper for counsel as 
to the disposal of his savings. But so it is, and hence the 
public interest in the coming trial. The average investor 
has more than a merely intellectual inducement to con- 
sider whether his financial intelligencer is honest and 
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above-board or has directly or indirectly taken bribes to 
bedevil and befool him. 

To answer these questions legal proceedings were not 
wanted. Anybody might have fully satisfied himself by taking 
a file of his favourite print and testing its ‘ tips’ by the re- 
sults. To do that would be to see that in the course of a few 
months about nine-tenths of the new companies become the 
subject of an obituary notice, and that the end comes swiftly 
in proportion as the shams are vigorously recommended. 
In this connection the ‘ answers to correspondents’ may be 
studied with great profit. There,sandwiched between theun- 
instructive ‘yes’ and ‘no’ and ‘hold’ and ‘sell’—there lurks 
the puff in its most effective and most deadly form. Some 
initialled querist—a myth or a simpleton—is told that such 
and such shares should be bought or retained or acquired by 
change. A common form is ‘sell out of washing-powder ; 
buy soap’; and this is of course inserted with the know- 
ledge that the column in question will be more assidu- 
ously searched for counsel than any other in the journal. 
Yet if prophecy be tested by history as written in the 
same journal a few months, sometimes a few weeks, after, 
the advice is found to be as bad as it could possibly be. 
Was this thing due to ignorance or to guile? That is 
not for us to say; neither is it necessary to remark how 
strong and how manifold are the temptations to the coun- 
sellor to be rather knave than fool. Even the better 
sort of financial journalists do not deny that they do 
their best to push the stocks they are interested in, and 
point out—what is not untrue—that the writer who is also 
a dealer speaks with more force and actuality than, say, 
the city editor of an ordinary morning paper, who moralises 
on his theme from a place outside the market. ‘How is it 
wrong, he asks in effect, ‘to recommend stocks which | 
must believe in since I hold them on my own account?’ 
And the question would be unanswerable if he meant to 
hold on to them as an investment ; but swift indeed would 
be the end of the financial journalist who did that. He 
may advise his correspondents to buy after he himself has 
done so; but he does not tell them when he sells. Never- 
theless, as it is hopeless to expect that finance any more 
than literature or politics will ever be criticised wholly 
without bias, it is to this type of trader that we now look 
for the honest financial journal—sure in the end to forge 
its way to the front and ruin all its rivals. 

But the truth is that the most of these writers hardly 
make so much as a pretence to impartiality. Their 
market is made out of the most disreputable class of pro- 
moters. Whether they assail or support a strong company 
is of very little consequence. But if, as often happens, 
the antecedents of a promoter are as shady as the concern 
in which he is interested, then may they thrust in their 
sickles and reap indeed. Usually the blackmailing takes 
the form of a monstrous charge for advertisements—such 
a charge as journals with ten times the circulation would 
not dream of imposing; and to such an extent is this carried 
that one of the most effective placards of a young and 
growing print is the declaration in huge capitals that it is 
‘not edited by its advertisement manager.’ As the pro- 
moter is menaced with exposure, he rebels against the 
impost at his peril; nor can any compassion be claimed 
for him, since he only disgorges a part of his own plunder 
in order to create himself a powerful confederate in his 
plot against the gullible public. Such practices as those 
of giving the editor a first call for shares or of allowing 
him to underwrite capital are even more mischievous 
than the direct and downright bribery not infrequently 
resorted to, inasmuch as they not only supply a wrong 
incentive for puffing the stock but effect a deceptive infla- 
tion of the market. If the innocent who depends upon 
newspaper advice as to the disposal of his capital only 
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knew what a deep personal interest his mentor has in cer- 
tain companies he might ‘ part’ less freely. But he knows 
nothing, and he bleeds as he deserves. 

As for remedies, on the Stock Exchange itself the 
ruling spirit is one of tolerant and facile cynicism, 
which only sees the humourous side of the sharpest prac- 
tices so long as none but unimportant dealers are affected. 
Neither the big men nor their clients are deceived. — Pro- 
moters and journalists are equally well known to them ; 
and while they use the papers to get information from 
reports and share-lists, they treat the puff of corruption as 
disdainfully as they do the advertisement of the quack 
who offers to change anybody’s ten pounds into twenty 
with the rapidity of lightning. Indeed, so long as the public 
shows itself gullible, so long will the gulling goon. If are- 
sult of some recent disclosures were to generate a profound 
scepticism in regard to all financial reeommendations—it it 
were, in fact, to make the investor turn his back on all such 
stock as is extravagantly praised—it might encourage those 
who are that way minded to produce a journal full of the 
kind of information which is wanted, but in its criticism 
unswayed by pecuniary considerations. But even then, so 
long as unscrupulous journalists have dishonest promoters 
to prey upon, and dishonest promoters have a silly public 
to fleece, the tagrag and bobtail of the craft will con- 
tinue to come and go: some having only a butterfly 
existence for a single advertising season, and others hold- 
ing on for years. But all living on blackmail. 





OLD MASTERS. 


rEXHE Winter Exhibition at the Royal Academy is the 

one artistic experience of the year which may be 
looked forward to without any misgiving. We visit Bur- 
lington House in January with the pleasant consciousness 
that we are not wandering into the arid region of fum- 
bling experiment and insolent self-advertisement. Here 
we have nothing to fear from the aimless posing of the 
British Impressionist or the smug ideals of the Artful Crafts- 
man. After we have passed through the first room, which 
national piety dedicates to those painters of the British 
School whose recent decease ensures their incapacity, 
there is scarce a wall but holds a masterpiece. Indeed 
the pictorial wealth of Britain seems limitless. Ever since 
1870 her private collections have been annually laid under 
contribution by the Royal Academy, yet few of its pre- 
decessors have surpassed in attractiveness the Exhibition 
of 1890. In addition to the usual examples of Reynolds 
and Romney and an admirable collection of Dutch cabinet 
pictures, there are no less than eight canvases from the 
hand of the incomparable Velasquez, there are ten Rem- 
brandts, there are five-and-twenty stately portraits of the 
fighting Veres and their generals, and there is a valuable 
series of drawings and models by Alfred Stevens. 

That this year the great Spanish master should be 
strongly represented is singularly appropriate. The 
honeyed accents of the President of the Royal Academy 
are still ringing in our ears. ‘To the great Sevillean 
depth of feeling, poetry, imagination were refused.’ Those 
who listened with patience to Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
address may now test the soundness of his oracular pro- 
nouncement by their own observation. If a painter may 
be accounted poetical and imaginative only when religion 
or history wings his pencil, if artistic feeling begins and 
ends in the ingenious selection of subject, then may we with- 
out question accept the President’s estimate and proclaim 
Zurbaran ‘the completest representative in art of the 
genius of his race.’ If, on the other hand, we may dis- 
cern a painter’s feeling in sensitiveness to his medium 
and subtle adaptation of means to ends; if harmony of 
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colour, dignity of arrangement, and a noble interpreta- 
tion of Nature are the poetry of paint; if complete 
accomplishment and epic simplicity are imaginative quali- 
ties, then feeling, poetry, imagination must be unhesitat- 
ingly accorded to him who was also the greatest inventor 
in technical practice that the world has known. Of the 
eight pictures by Velasquez which are now to be seen at 
Burlington House the Venus and Cupid seems to have 
attracted the greatest amount of attention ; and, in fact, 
with a certain coldness in the flesh-tints and a metallic 
general quality of colour, the modelling is miracu- 
lously broad and subtle. The portrait of Mariana of 
Austria, from the collection of Sir Clare Ford, is a superb 
piece of painting : is touched throughout with that im- 
personal greatness of style which ig so rarely met with 
either in art or literature. Of Don Balthazar Carlos four 
portraits are exhibited. By far the finest belongs to the 
Duke of Westminster. The young prince is represented 
on horseback ; the composition has a regal grace, and the 
figures in the background are put in with the skill and 
precision of a consummate master. The Portrait of a Lady 
(also from the Duke's collection) is interesting because 
it shows another side of the Sevillean’s art. The subtlety 
of its colour and the elegance of its design are in marked 
contrast with the forcible portraiture (for instance) of 
Mariana of Austria. The works of the other Spanish 
painters are dwarfed to insignificance by their tremendous 
neighbour. Murillo is seen quite at his worst in Lord 
Rothschild’s Virgin and Child, the sentimentality of which 
sermonette in paint may, perhaps, appeal to the very 
young, though in vulgarity of colour and paltriness of idea 
it has no rival in the whole Exhibition, excepting only the 
two masterpieces by Mr. C. R. Leslie which gibber from the 
walls of the first room. There are five examples of Zur- 
baran to demonstrate the rashness of his illustrious advo- 
cate. Lord Heytesbury’s Si Benedict has an incontestable 
stateliness of pose, but its colour is monotonous and over- 
strained. In the others we look in vain for poetry or imagi- 
nation, and even the subjects are not exciting enough to 
justify the President in eulogy. 

The Rembrandts may not for an instant be compared 
with the gorgeous examples lent last year by Sir Richard 
Wallace and Lord Ilchester. Lord Ashburton is the fortu- 
nate possessor of the best. This is a Portrait of the Painter, 
a thoroughly mature work, superbly modelled and abound- 
ing in light. Several other portraits are admirable, but 
we do not remember ever to have seen a more flat and com- 
monplace Rembrandt than the Portrait of a Lady lent by 
the same collector. 

Almost worthy to be placed side by side with a fine 
example of Rembrandt is Thomas de Keyser’s group of the 
Regents of the Guild of Silversmiths, Amsterdam. The compo- 
sition is dignified, the heads are finely modelled, and the 
whole work is carried out in obedience to a great convention. 
Several other masters of the Dutch School are represented 
by excellent works. There is at least one noble landscape 
by Hobbema. If Mr. Joseph’s Maes is poor in colour, 
Lord Ashburton’s example of the same painter is a little 
masterpiece. Those who appraise pictures—like postage- 
stamps—by their rarity may perhaps be attracted by Dirk 
Hals’s Luncheon Party and the Fruit-Piece of Jacob von 
Walscapelle, or even by the frankly repulsive Adoration of 
the Shepherds by Christian Dietrich. — It is ditticult to dis- 
cover the artistic merit of these pictures, although the 
Dirk Hals serves as an admirable foil to the Music Lesson 
of Gerard Terburg and to Gabriel Metsu’s Old Woman 
Reading. Of the Flemish School a poor account is given : 
it consists of one indifferent Rubens and three Van Dycks. 
The latter’s portrait of John Count of Nassau-Dillenbourg 
is not a pleasant subject ; but the head is magnificently 
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modelled, and the armour and accessories are rendered with 
the utmost skill. 

The portraits of the fighting Veres and their officers, 
which are lent by the Marquis Townshend and the Earl 
of Suffolk, give an imposing aspect to the fourth room. 
Painted by Daniel Mytens, Michael Mierevelt, and others 
of the Dutch School, the majority are singularly hard 
and unatmospheric, and some are quite ill-drawn. The 
accessories and backgrounds are distinguished by an in- 
variable conventionality, and the details of the costumes 
are rendered with so great laboriousness that many have 
the look of fashion-plates. It may be said that they are 
the works of mechanics rather than of artists, but of ex- 
cellently skilled mechanics. Still, in artistic quality they 
are infinitely superior to the commercial portraits of the 
present day. Technically they have a hundred faults, but 
the meanest of them has style and that distinction which 
comes of the pious adherence to a good convention. These 
nameless artists were not trying any vain experiments of 
their own. They had been educated in a good school, and 
were quite content to subordinate their individuality to 
their convention. The result is that their portraiture is 
neither vulgar nor commonplace. Their canvases bear the 
same relation to the works of the masters of the Dutch 
School as exists between the Attic tombstones of the fifth 
century and the Parthenon frieze. You miss the accom- 
plishment and grandeur of the supreme painters, but you 
recognise that sense of style and that dignity of concep- 
tion to which the restless experimentalist is almost always 
a stranger. 





TINY GAME. 


()* the fifth day of the Dialogue, as reported in The 

Complete Angler, Piscator remarks on the existence 
of a number of little fish that he had previously forgotten. 
‘These were without scales, though they might for excel- 
lency of meat be compared to any fish of greatest value 
and largest size. They breed often,’ he remarks, ‘as it is 
observed mice and many of the smaller creatures of the 
earth do; and as those, so these come quickly to their full 
growth and perfection. This is needful, for they be, be- 
sides other accidents of ruin, both a prey and baits for 
other fish. All of which statements are true.’ 

Now, if these things are small they are by no means to 
be despised ; for there is a tide in the affairs of anglers 
when these lesser and more paltry fry afford as much sport 
on their pebbly shallows as do the silvery-sided salmon in 
the pools of Strathspey. For just as redwings and field- 
fares constitute the first game of young gunners, so the 
loach, the minnow, and the stickleback are the shiny prey 
of the youthful angler. We say angler, though as yet he 
has never handled a rod, save perhaps such as is constituted 
by a willow wand, a piece of string, and a crooked pin. 
But the average boy has always a considerable dash of the 
primitive savage in his composition, and this first comes 
out in relation to fish rather than fowl. See him during 
his summer holidays as he wantons in the stream like a 
dace. Watch where his brown legs carry him; his 
stealthy movements as he raises the likely stones; and 
note that primitive poaching weapon in his hand. That 
old pronged fork is every whit as formidable to the loach 
and bullhead as is the ‘lister’ of the man poacher to 
salmon and trout; and the wader uses it almost as skil- 
fully. He has a bottle on the bank, and into this he 
pours the fish unhurt which he captures in his hands. 
Examine his simple aquarium, and hidden among the wet 
water-weeds you will find three or four species of tiny 
game. The loach, the minnow, and the bullhead are sure to 
be there, with maybe a tiny stickleback ; and somewhere 
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outside the bottle, stuffed in cap or breeches pocket, cray- 
fish of every age and size. 

The little loach is essentially a fish of the ranning brook 
and of shallow water conditions. In haunt and habit he is 
quite a hermit, and loves to lie under loose flat stones, from 
beneath which he is slow to emerge. He is nocturnal in 
habit, getting quite lively at twilight, and as darkness in- 
creases he comes abroad and roams about in search of food. 
This consists of tiny insects and various kinds of larvae, and 
in years gone by we have frequently induced the ‘lusty 
loach’ from his dark retreat by dangling before him a 
small red worm. This predilection for worms is also seen 
during a freshet ; for then, like trout, the loach gets into 
the quiet eddies and back-waters waiting for the soft- 
bodied creatures to pass. Sometimes he may be seen 
foraging among the aquatic grasses for anything which 
may have lodged there. The loach spawns in spring, 
though the only fact on this head which is known with 
certainty is his exceeding prolifieness. It has been re- 
marked that the loach is particularly active at night ; and 
when trout-fishing we have frequently noticed him take to 
the shallow waters, where he seems to enjoy swimming 
about with his back fins protruding. Eels feed much upon 
loach, as otters do; and hence Nature has decreed that the 
three shall be night feeders. His body is covered with 
a smooth, slimy secretion, and it would seem that on this 
account many of the water-birds reject him. In an 
extemporised aquarium half-a-dozen loach are swimming 
before me. With the light full upon them they seem but 
little inclined to come from among their sheltering gravel, 
though now and again one of them takes a turn round the 
little world of waters to see what he may pick up. These 
little hermits are pugnacious enough, and show desperate 
fight when one offers to invade the domain of his neigh- 
bour. ‘The most striking characteristics of the fish are six 
barbules about the mouth, which make him resemble the 
These testify to the fact of his 


living at the bottom of streams and using the mouth as a 


barbel in miniature. 


sucker in search of food. These barbules give the loach 
his popular name of beardie, and he is also known as eelie 
and eel-roach. A close cousin to the loach, and the only 
other British fish of the same genera, is the spined loach 
or groundling, a much rarer species than the foregoing, 
and less widely distributed. Like most fishes the loach 
has the power to take on himself the colour of the stream 
he haunts, and those before me are greenish brown, 
spotted and clouded with darker brown, beneath pale, 
The irides are blue, a medial line runs 
Such 
a delicacy is the loach to the gourmet that in times past 
numbers were with great trouble transported to various 


yellowish white. 
along the body, and the tail is delicately barred. 


European waters ; and Frederick, King of Sweden, had 
them brought from Germany and naturalised in his own 
country. 

The bullhead or miller’s-thumb must be a terrible bug- 
bear and goblin to the small fry among which he lives. He 
leads a life not unlike that of the loach, haunting like 
spots, feeding upon the same food, and spawning during 
the first spring months. A low, flat head, large eyes, wide 
gaping mouth, and body covered with slimy mucus: these 
hardly go to form a pleasant picture. To the juvenile 
poacher the miller’s-thumb is probably never so popular 
as the silvery minnow or the spined stickleback ; but one 
peculiarity he has over these, and that is his chameleon- 
like colours. Of a dozen specimens caught no two are 
alike. He is yellow, brown, black, green, creamy ; and 
doubtless these varying tints are due to the hues of the 
streams he inhabits. In summer he indulges himself: 
lying on some flat stone for hours, and there taking his 
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midday siesta. The bullhead is even more formidable to 
handle than to look at, being all over protected by spiny 
armour. The spines are mostly carried on the fins, and 
The 


birds of the water-side often find that they have caught a 


these are frequently used with considerable effect. 


veritable ‘Tartar when they pounce upon the bullhead ; 
and Frank Buckland tells us that he once received a Little 
Grebe (Podeceps minor) choked by a miller’s-thumb. ‘The 
fish, he says, ‘ was so firmly fixed in the bird’s mouth that 
1 found it would go neither backwards nor forwards, so | 
could neither press it down the esophagus nor pull it out 
altogether. Mr. Grebe evidently was not aware that the 
miller’s-thumb was armed with two very sharp spikes on 
each side of the gill-cover ; and when the fish found him- 
self in trouble he simply expanded these spines, which 
fixed him so firmly in the bird’s mouth that it died from 
suffocation. I have had two or three specimens sent me 
of kingfishers destroyed by bullheads sticking in their 
throats.’ It is worthy of remark that the presence of 
spines in a species becomes perfectly well known to the 
larger predatory fishes ; and although trout will take the 


bullhead dead, eels are the only water-folk which can 
manage him alive. Joun Watson. 
ADAGIQO. 


Co oe a : ial 
ww! ACE and dread and the dark— 

Over a stretch of livid sky 
Cloud-monsters crawling, like a funeral train 
Of huge primeval presences 
Stooping beneath the weight 
Of some enormous elemental grief ; 

While in the ancient vacancy of night 
The far sea wanders with a sound 

As of the trailing skirts of Destiny 
Passing unseen 

To some immitigable and tremendous end 


With her gray handmaid, Death. 


What ghost, what spectre is this 
Thrilling the wilderness 

As with the bodily shape of lear ? 
What but the sense, 

The terror of the forlorn silences, 
The undeflowered loneliness, 


The dusty impotence, of the doom beyond ? 


Life—life—let there be life! 

Better a thousand times the roaring hours 
When wave and wind, 

Like the arch-murderer in flight 

From the avenger at his heel, 

Storm through the desolate fastnesses 


And wild waste places of the world ! 


Life—give me life until the end, 

That at the very top of being, 

The battle-spirit shouting in my blood, 
Out of the reddest hell of the fight 

I may be snatched and flung 

Into the everlasting lull, 


The immortal, incommunicable dream. 


W. E. Hentey. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE STIMY QUESTION. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.| 
St. Andrews, 6th Fanuary 1890. 

S1r,—It is not with any hope of removing Mr. Hall Blyth’s 
predilections in favour of the stimy that I venture to address 
you: rather is it a wish on my part to give such support 
as I have to offer to Captain Burn’s proposed modification 
—one which appears to me to be eminently fair and _ prac- 
ticable ; and I do this the more readily as Mr. Hutchinson in 
a former article did me the honour to quote my name in con- 
nection with the question as being in favour of total abolition. 
Mr. Hall Blyth argues that the stimy has been for ages and is an 
integral part of the game. That is so; but I have never heard it 
asserted that because any given statute forms an integral part 
of the law of these realms the possibility of its repeal if advis- 
able is therefore barred for all time. I am compelled again 
to differ from him when he says that, together with stimies, all 
other causes of ‘hard lines’ should, if consistency be aimed at, 
be eliminated. Other causes of ‘ hard lines’ are, so to speak, in- 
separable accidents which no amount of legislation can affect, 
and they must be endured with as much philosophy as the 
persecuted golfer can summon to his aid ; indeed, it might be 
argued that one has or ought to have a certain amount of con- 
trol even over these, just as it is said that the man makes the 
circumstances, not the circumstances the man. It is, for instance, 
undoubtedly ‘ hard lines’ to see a fine shot unexpectedly ‘ kicked 
off’ into a bunker ; but the remark is competent that safer 
territory might have been gained by giving the hazard a wider 
berth. These and such like casualties, though annoying to the 
striker, cannot be held to be unfair ; on the contrary, they add 
(to use a hackneyed expression) to the variety of the game, and 
their beauties will be clearly appreciated by the striker’s op- 
ponent. But to regard the enemy’s ball as a hazard—one, too, 
over which in the nature of things one can have no manner of 
control, proximate or remote—does appear to me suggestive of 
unfairness, and at the best is but a shabby way of scoring to 
one’s credit. So far as I am personally concerned, far from 
cursing Captain Burn and his ally I should feel disposed to 
bless them altogether if they gave mea chance of winning or 
saving a hole otherwise lost, even if I failed to seize the oppor- 
tunity ; but it is possible—I may indeed say probable—that I 
should make some mental remarks of a distinctive character on 
my own bad play. As to the man to whom a decidedly miss- 
able putt is given, it is not easy to see what objection he could 
have to being told to consider his putt holed out. As to Mr. 
Hall Blyth’s main objection, that such an alteration in the law 
would be but a prelude to total abolition, I believe he may rest 
perfectly easy on that score. I may say, certainly for myself, 
and I imagine for most of those who share my views, that we 
should be entirely content with the compromise suggested, as 
affording a fair and reasonable solution of this thorny question, 
—]I am, etc., H. S. C. EVERARD, 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.) 


Turin House, Guthrie, Fan. 6, 1890. 

SIR,—I shall be much obliged if you will grant me space to 
reply to Mr. Hall Blyth’s letter in your issue of the 28th ult., 
and I shall confine myself to objecting to one sentence in his 
letter. Mr. Hall Blyth says: ‘One of the uncertainties of the 
game is the stimy, but as it can be overcome by skilful play I 
do not see why it should be the first to be abolished.’ Now the 
main objection that I, in common with many others, hold to 
the stimy is that no amount of skilful play is of any avail if it 
is one of a really objectionable kind. 

Let me, for example, begin with the class of stimy to which 
Mr. Hall Blyth has drawn attention. The player’s ball is three 
feet from the hole, and his opponent’s just less than two feet 
six inches. I think in such a case the player may loft his ball 
over his opponent’s with every chance of success, because the 
distance to loft is short, and the ground upon which to pitch 
the ball and let it run to the hole is comparatively long. Were 
this the only form of stimy I do not think that any one would 
be found to object to it. 

But take the converse. Let the player’s ball be three feet 
from the hole and his opponent’s ball six inches or less from it. 
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Of course the further off the player’s ball is, or the nearer to 
the hole the opponent’s ball is, the more difficult the stroke 
becomes. The player has no ground of use to him to pitch 
upon between his opponent’s ball and the hole, because such a 
pitch would in all probability allow the ball to bound over the 
hole. The player is therefore reduced to play for a direct 
pitch into the hole—an extremely unlikely stroke to perform, and 
one which entails three distinctly dangerous results: (1) He 
may knock the opponent’s ball into the hole ; (2) he may miss 
the hole, when he will probably be further from it than before 
he played ; (3) he may strike the edge of the tin in the hole, 
when the result as to distance or direction is generally unex- 
pected and fatal. 

I therefore hold that with the mass of stimies of this class 
the chances of success are so remote as to make them practi- 
cally impossible. Golf is a game in which practice is better than 
theory ; and the best proof I can bring in support of my con- 
tention is to ask Mr. Hall Blyth if, with such a stimy against 
him at the finish of an important match, he would when play- 
ing the ‘like’ attempt to hole it, or whether he would play away 
to the side and be content with a half? 

I have presumed, possibly wrongly, that Mr. Hall Blyth re- 
ferred to the lofting stroke as the form of skilful play which 
could overcome a stimy, and I have done so because I have not 
yet been fortunate enough to see a ball played in such a way 
with the putter on really level ground as to make it twist itself 
in a tortuous course round the obstructing ball. I have fre- 
quently heard of players of a past generation who attained 
great skill at this stroke, but I think that on the occasions 
when they were successful they were probably assisted by the 
bias which naturally forms to a hole without artificial supports 
to keep the sides up, and possibly also by the feather ball, which 
was not so perfectly spherical as the balls of the present day. 
Indeed, one well-known golfer who has played with them tells 
me that the way the ball ‘lay to the putt’ afforded a good index 
to whether it would run true or not. 

We have altered several things that were integral parts of 
the game in their day. We have tinned up holes ; we use our 
putters to play with and not to smooth our putts ; and we even 
play now for the highest amateur honours by holes and not by 
strokes. If my contention is correct that many stimies are 
practically impossible, then it follows that if one or more occur 
in a close match for the championship the player who has 
played the best may be beaten. I do not think that this is 
desirable, but I am afraid that the majority of Scottish players 
are content.—I am, etc., W. H. BuRN., 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 
Edinburgh, 7th Fanuary 1890. 

SIR,—The conundrum with which Mr.,Horace Hutchinson 
begins his letter to you of the 3oth ult., ‘ How does the stimy differ 
from the feather golf ball?’ is one which I must leave to the 
ingenuity of its composer to answer : I confess it beats me. 
Also when Mr. Hutchinson says that the ‘stimy is a positive 
breach of contract’ he is quite beyond my comprehension. To 
put the matter shortly, the old Scots game of golf, which has 
been played for ages, is one in which bad lies through the green, 
difficult putts, and stimies all form an important feature ; and, as 
I have already said, the first of these is never the fault of the 
player, and cannot be overcome by any amount of skill— 
brute force has often something to do with overcoming 
it, but not skill; while the last, the stimy, is as often as 
not entirely the fault of the player himself, and it can 
almost always be overcome by one of the most beautiful 
and delicate strokes in the game. If Mr. Hutchinson wishes 
to establish a new game which shall be played ona green as 
smooth as a tennis lawn, where bad lies and difficult putts are 
an impossibility and from which stimies are to be removed, 
by all means let him do so, and let him call it by any name 
he likes—might I suggest skittles ?—but not golf. 

Mr. Hutchinson need not have been so angry because I 
asserted that the introduction of his scheme was only a step 
towards the total abolition of the stimy. But of course I 
unhesitatingly accept his statement that so far as he is con- 
cerned he would regard its adoption as final legislation on the 
subject ; but, great golfer as he is, he is only one among the 
thousands of English golfers who would if they had their way 
reform golf off the face of the earth. I have already met 
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several players of this class who are in raptures over Mr. 
Hutchinson’s compromise, and why? ‘ Because,’ forsooth, they 
say, ‘only agree to this compromise and we shall very soon 
have stimies abolished altogether and a lot of other absurdities 
along with them.’ I think from this Mr. Hutchinson will see 
I was not so far wrong in using the argument I did.—I am, etc., 

B. HALL BLYTH. 

THE CUSHAT. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.) 

London, 6th Fanuary 1890. 

SiR,—I have read with much interest Mr. Purves’s article 
on ‘The Cushat,’ and I regret he did not supplement it to 
some extent. The chief fault of omission in the article is that 
it leaves an impression that cushats may be walked up to as if 
they were grouse or partridge, which is ridiculous and probably 
.unmeant by the author, who no doubt takes it for granted that 
the decoy is understood. Shooting them as they come home to 
roost in the dusk is the commonest and deadliest method. The 
cushat used to be a favourite pet of little country boys, and has 
been frequently taught to go in and out of a doocot ; and yet 
neither Darwin nor any one else was ever able to cross it with 
the domestic species or the original pigeon, the wild blue 
rock. By-the-by, the statement about the bird’s flight verges on 
poetry. Because his long neck is eagerly stretched out he is 
swifter-looking than the hawk, but he is not so in fact. His flight 
is not unlike that of a crow: so much so, that when very high he 
can only be distinguished by the absence of these bare feathers 
which make an old crow’s wing look as if riddled by shot. 

I fear I am but an ‘average Browningite’ in my view of 
cushat shooting as a sport, for I do not call it interesting (ex- 
cept once in a way as a change) to sit on the same spot and 
kill (say) a hundred birds, the shots being monotonously easy ; 
and that is a common enough feat where they are plentiful. 

On a few more points your contributor supplies what is 
only true (if true at all) of one locality. That the cushat is 
songless, for instance, is a heresy which I thought was stamped 
out. Surely country folk have not yet forgotten the legend of the 
partridge and the cushat which ended with the latter placing his 
nest on a tree—(instead of the ground)—and adopting as his 
song the ‘ Tak’ two coos, Taffy,’ which he has sung ever since. 
That cushats are less numerous ‘ where deer browse or sheep 
nibble’ is true ; but as I have shot them frequently in purely 
pastoral districts I must demur to the ‘ you never find’ of your 
contributor. If ‘they root up wild mustard’ in East-Lothian 
it is a wonder the farmers do not protect them ; but are they 
strong enough to do that? Lastly—although I have by no 
means exhausted the points of difference—I do not think it is 
‘before the turnips are thinned’ but in winter that they eat the 
turnip tops. A friend of mine shot one recently, and on opening 
his crop took out as much turnip shaws as filled his hands. 

Mr. Purves has amassed so much unique information about 
the cushat that I thought it might be usefully supplemented by 
a few commoner facts, and I hope he will not think the less of 
these because they are proffered by what he wittily calls ‘ the 
commonplace mind,’—I am, etc., 

AN AVERAGE BROWNINGITE. 


MORALE OR MORAL ? 
[To the Editor of 7he Scots Odserver.| 

S1R,—When the poor Papist Frenchman, rejoicing in his 
languages, writes down ‘ Hihg-lif’ and calls it English, we— 
his natural superiors—are apt to lift the brows and point the 
finger of scorn. 

But the Frenchman has his innings too, for there is hardly 
an educated man in this country who will not confidently set 
forth that ‘the mora/e’ of the troops, or what not, was excellent 
or the reverse. I remark upon this because in your last week’s 
issue a writer whose contributions distinguish any journal 
with which he works fell—(in one of your leaders)—into this 
error. Can we never, never get it into our heads that ‘ morale’ 
means ‘morals’? and that when one would speak of ‘ spirits,’ 
‘ discipline,’ ‘mind,’ or ‘intellect, the French equivalent is 
‘moral’? Listen to the words of Bellows, sud voce ‘moral’ : 
‘The English generally misspell this word in speaking of the 
“ morale” of an army, for its courage and discipline.’ Let Zhe 


Scots Observer teach the ‘ English’ not to use words they do 
not understand.—I am, etc., 


C. B. 
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REVIEWS. 


COURTHOPE’S LIFE OF POPE. 


The Life of Alexander Pope. By WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPE, 
M.A. London: Murray. 


Mr. Courthope has produced the best life of Pope which has 
as yet appeared. Carruthers’s biography was the reverse of 
critical, and was written before the results of Mr. Dilke’s inves- 
tigations as to Pope’s correspondence had been given to the 
world. Roscoe’s prejudice in favour of Pope induced him to 
follow in the steps of Warburton and distort such facts as told 
against his hero. Mr. Elwin, on the other hand, dealt with the 
little Queen Anne’s man in about as kindly a spirit as Lanfrey 
dealt with Napoleon: with malignant industry he collected and 
endorsed every hostile comment upon Pope, placed every fact in 
the least favourable light, and even went so far as to rake up sup- 
pressed couplets to strengthen the attacks which he made alike 
on the poet’s grammar and religion, his inversions and his meta- 
physics ; and Mr. Elwin had his reward at the hands of Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, who made his work the subject of an essay (in 
Hours in a Library) not less irresistible in refutation than epi- 
grammatic in style. Compared to previous biographers, Mr. 
Courthope is almost impartial. He is, of course, thoroughly 
familiar with the period ; and he tells the story well, though he 
sheds no fresh light on its incidents. In this field hardly any 
new facts were to be garnered. He has, however, been enabled 
to transcribe from MSS. preserved at Longleat the letters which 
were written by Wycherley to Pope, and thus to reveal even 
more clearly than before the manner in which Pope prepared 
his correspondence for the world. As to Pope’s clandestine 
dealings with Curll, and the contemptible artifices he employed 
in manipulating and issuing his letters, Mr. Courthope speaks 
temperately and wisely, neither seeking to gloss over Pope’s 
mendacity and meanness nor waxing sternly homiletic over a 
wretched episode the importance of which has been not a little 
over-rated. Setting aside his last chapter, he appears to advan- 
tage as a critic in this biography. Hackneyed though his topic 
be, he has succeeded in being fresh and suggestive without sacri- 
ficing truth to novelty. The pages which he devotes to Pope’s 
versification are excellent, and in his remarks on euphuism 
and in his chapter on Zhe Rafe of the Lock his knowledge of 
Italian literature has been turned to agreeable and profitable 
account. He makes out a fairly good case against Mr. Leslie 
Stephen in regard to the Essay on Criticism (a work which 
Mr. Elwin held to be below the powers of an average young 
man of twenty-three) ; and to do that when your adversary is 
Mr. Stephen is to do no light thing. His intimate acquaint- 
ance with the politics of the age enables him to bring out clearly 
and concisely the thoroughly personal character of most of 
Pope’s work as a satirist ; and no other writer has shown so 
clearly the far-reaching, pervasive influence, down to Pope’s 
day, of medieval thought and style. On the other hand, it 
must be said that he is unduly favourable in his estimate of 
Pope’s poetry and unconsciously unjust to other writers. He 
extols The Rape of the Lock in extravagant terms, and his 
eulogy of H/eloise to Abelard is apt to set one musing with 
novel satisfaction on M. Taine’s remarks on the same piece 
and his pleasing picture of its author thumping on a big drum. 
Again, Mr. Courthope unwarrantably despises the Caroline 
poets. He is dead to the exquisite flashes of fancy, the 
pathos, the transporting lyric music, the beauties beyond the 
reach of art, which redeem, which far more than redeem, the 
frequent grotesqueness, harshness, and obscurity of the writers. 
After all there are some who would not give an anthology 
from Lovelace, Crashaw, and Carew for all the work done 
in the heroic couplet during the eighteenth century. And Mr. 
Courthope is equally unjust to Dryden, whose poems, he 
observes, are founded upon private, partial, or transitory concep- 
tions which have long lost their interest for the modern reader. 
That is not so as regards Dryden, whose superiority to Pope 
in poetic fire and freedom, in majesty and various harmony and 
lyric endowment, few not special pleaders, brats of Macaulay, 
would now venture to question. But even if it were so, how 
would Pope fare if tried by a similar test? What is the 
Dunciad but an outpouring of hoarded venom against a crew 
of insignificant, long-forgotten scribblers? And what do we 
find in the Safires and Epistles if not the quintessence of the 
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party rancours of the time, the passing hatreds and jealousies 
of the opposition to Walpole? 

It is, however, in his closing chapter on the place of Pope in 
English literature that Mr. Courthope goes most frequently and 
most widely astray. He takes up an untenable position, and in 
seeking to make good his case stumbles on from one fallacy to 
another, using language of baffling ambiguity, and showing him- 
self inexplicably dead to the qualities of the highest poetry. 
He contends that Pope differed from the seventeenth century 
poets in holding a direct instead of a metaphysical concep- 
tion of Nature; that ‘in the method and spirit of his com- 
positions he reverted to the example of the great classical 
poets of antiquity’; and that the Romantic School of the 
nineteenth century ‘formulated principles of criticism which 
were not only opposed to the theory and practice of the poets 
of the eighteenth century but even fatal to the continued exist- 
ence of the art as practised by the greatest poets of all time.’ 
Now in this passage the word Nature is most infelicitously used. 
Mr. Courthope apparently means nothing more than that Pope 
faithfully reflected the town-life and current opinions of his 
time. In support of his position he quotes Hamlet’s saying 
that the end of the actor’s art was to hold the mirror up to 
Nature ; and goes on to impugn the Romantics of the nine- 
teenth century for having sought to make poetry the vehicle of 
their own sympathies rather than to show ‘the very age and 
body of the time his form and presence.’ This is to upset the 
landmarks of criticism. Hamlet was speaking not of the lyrist 
but of the actor ; to be consistent, Mr. Courthope must be pre- 
pared to deny that lyrical work can ever be ranked as poetry. 
And in other fields of verse than the lyrical it is not true that 
the poet who most faithfully and fully embodies the manners 
and ideas of his age is necessarily the greatest. It is the glory 
of the highest poetry that it does what Pope’s can never do: 
that it can make the common uncommon, that it presents 
objects (in Wordsworth’s perfect luminous phrase) 

‘in flashes 

And with splendour not their own.’ 
And Mr. Courthope uses the word ‘classical’ no less ambi- 
guously than he uses the word ‘ Nature.’ It is impossible to 
deny the claim of (let us say) Theocritus and Aristophanes, of 
Lucretius and Catullus, to the title of classical poets ; and 
palpably such writers as Chenier and Heine, as Shelley and 
Tennyson, are far more closely akin to them than Pope is, alike 
in spirit and in style. What Mr. Courthope presumably means 
is that Pope has certain qualities—such as sobriety, preci- 
sion, lucidity—which are characteristic of certain writers of anti- 
quity. But as it stands his remark is simply misleading. His 
admiration of Pope’s language and versification leads him into 
extravagance, and prompts him to commit what are really acts 
of uncritical cruelty on the Queen Anne’s man. Setting up 
good sense and ‘a knowledge of the manner in which the 
great majority of mankind think and feel, he places Pope as a 
poet above Shelley and Coleridge and Keats. Such criticism 
is at once prosaic and fantastic. It is impossible to read a 
lyric such as the Ode to a Nightingale or the Ode to the West 
Wind, or Kubla Khan, or Tennyson’s marvellous Vastness, 
without feeling that you are breathing ‘an ampler ether, a 
diviner air’ than you ever breathe in Pope’s verse—that com- 
pared to such work his verses can only be termed poetry by a 
generous straining of language. Mr. Courthope goes so far as 
actually to maintain that the Efistle to Abelard is superior in 
harmony to Awé/a Khan. It must be so, he contends, if sense 
be an essential part of poetry. It might be so if poetry were 
merely rhymed prose. But that is not quite so. With such 
poets as Coleridge and Shelley and Keats the charm of the 
verse does not reside in the mere exact equivalence of the 
words to the meaning, but in the suggestion through the 
verbal colour and cadence of beauty and mystery beyond the 
literal significance of the diction. And it is in this power of 
magical suggestion, this element of haunting, elusive mystery 
and beauty, such as one finds in sunsets and woods and flowing 
waters, that the master-spell of lyric poetry abides : there, and 
not in wit, nor didactics, nor the brilliant restatement of popular 
beliefs, nor the crystallising of party polemics into the choicest 
epigrams. 

The insight into Nature, again, the love of the outer world, 
the love of seas and skies and woods, which breathes through 
all the greatest oetry from Homer to Lucretius, from Chaucer 
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to Tennyson—of that there is not the faintest trace in Pope. 
He betrays stronger signs of a real sympathy with Nature in 
one of his letters to Digby than he does in all his metrical 
work. ‘He could describe a pair of paste buckles,’ said Haz- 
litt, ‘ with more enthusiasm than a thousand dewdrops glittering 
in the sun.’ To dwell on his merits is needless. He was in 
a somewhat limited sphere a well-nigh perfect artist, a sting- 
ing satirist, a brilliant wit, an ingenious even if often a fal- 
lacious reasoner in metre. Shakespeare excepted, there is 
probably no writer who has minted so many phrases (‘jewels 
ten syllables long’) that have passed into general currency. 
But he was hardly a great poet. Even as a satirist his work, 
in contrast with the work of the great satirists—of Aristophanes 
and Lucian, of Rabelais and Dryden and Swift—seems narrow 
in range, petty in intent, ephemeral in interest, personal, a trifle 
shrewish, and not seldom merely malignant. You have only to 
take such an example of rich and rollicking and laughter-moving 
yet merciless sarcasm as Burns’s Ordination to be struck with 
the comparatively ineffective character of satire such as Pope’s, 
in which humour is not though wit sparkles incessantly. De- 
prived of humour the satirist again and again overcharges his 
epithets, overshoots his mark; he perpetually discloses his 
rankling animosity and his festering vanity. And therein 
lies one of the weaknesses of Pope. Mr. Courthope has pro- 
duced a book excellent in many ways, but in seeking to exalt 
Pope over such men as Dryden and Shelley and Coleridge he 
has done no good service to his hero. Pope is, of course, one 
of the summits of English literature ; but, to quote Hazlitt once 
more, ‘he had none of the enthusiasm of poetry ; he was in 
poetry what the sceptic is in religion.’ Mr. Courthope will 
never, in all likelihood, come round to Hazlitt’s belief; he 
would do well, however, to modify his last chapter if only in the 
interest of the great writer who is therein so injudiciously 
defended. 


AN UNKNOWN LAND. 


An Official Tour through Bosnia and Herzegovina. By J. DE 
ASBOTH, Member of the Hungarian Parliament. London: 
Sonnenschein. 


Fifteen years ago no part of Europe was less known to 
Europeans or less in touch with modern European life and 
civilisation than that mountainous district of the Balkan penin- 
sula known as Bosnia and Herzegovina. The Russo-Turkish 
war, with its prelude of revolts and its sequel of ‘ settlements,’ 
made it known to the picturesque correspondent, and the 
Austrian occupation of the last eight years has opened it up 
to the enterprise of commerce. M. de Asboéth had exceptional 
opportunities for acquiring accurate and intimate knowledge of 
the province and its people, their history and institutions—he 
entered Serajevo in 1882 in the train of the Austrian Governor 
von Kallay, and for four years, he declares, he was perambu- 
lating and inquiring in the company of his chief—and he has 
turned his opportunities to excellent account. 

The history of Bosnia and its life to-day are as rich in 
contrasts as are the features and the country’s soil. First 
affected by Roman culture and then by Byzantine, now under 
Italian power and influence and then under Hungarian, Bosnia 
and Herzegovina were cut off by the Turkish conquest not only 
from political connection with Europe but from all share in 
European life. The province then drifted, owing to a variety 
of circumstances, more completely from the knowledge of 
Europe than any other part of the Turkish Empire that had 
ever had a separate history ; and the consequence is that here 
not only is Islam found of purer spirit and habit than almost 
anywhere else in the Mohammedan world but also, and as a 
result of the exclusiveness of Islam, European*medizvalism is 
encountered pretty much as it was at the time of the descend- 
ing of the Turk. 

In nothing is the early and medieval importance of Bosnia 
better shown than in the history of the Bogomiles, and M. de 
Asbéth does well to make much of it. To most people both 
in Scotland and in England it is doubtless new to be told that 
the true origin of the Reformation was in Bosnia ; that before 
Huss, before Luther, and before Calvin, before the Waldenses 
and the Albigenses, were the Bogomiles ; and that not only were 
the Bogomiles prior in time but prior also in causation. The 
Bogomiles, who were at one time dominant in Bosnia, and 
who defied both the Eastern Church of Byzantium and 
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the Western Church of Rome, were not Protestants as 
Protestantism is understood to-day, or even as it was under- 
stood in the sixteenth century: they were Manichzans, and 
thus would have been reckoned heterodox even in the early 
Christian Church. Their Manichzism—their belief that the 
principles of good and evil were equally powerful in the 
universe, and that the world was not made by God but by the 
Devil—they got from the East through Armenia, and in a 
modified form they passed it on to Hungary (with which they 
long mairtained intimate relations), whence it trickled to 
Bohemia, to Germany, to France, and even to England. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that for three hundred 
and twenty years there has been a powerful sect in Hungary, 
numbering at one time four hundred churches, which has 
time out of mind maintained a correspondence with the Presby- 
terian and more particularly with the lapsed Presbyterian (or 
Unitarian), Church of England : at this hour the names of a 
Hungarian student or two are on the books of the chief college 
of the Unitarian denomination. The Bogomiles of Bosnia, 
though perhaps more akin to Madame Blavatsky than either to 
Dr. Martineau or to Professor Flint, were an extremely inter- 
esting folk, and M. de Asboth tells their story without prejudice 
and with unsurpassed fulness. 

But it is not alone an antiquarian interest that our author 
takes in Bosnia: he is equally concerned about its present 
life and resources, and it must be admitted that he writes with 
a fulness of knowledge and with an enthusiastic conviction 
enough to silence the most sceptical and to make the most 
stay-at-home resolve to ‘try Bosnia’ on the first opportunity 
of a foreign tour. The Austrian occupation has not yet con- 
tinued long enough to have obliterated the strangeness of 
Bosnian life, and no occupation could ever obliterate the 
picturesqueness of the country or the vestiges of Roman, mediz- 
val, and Mohammedan rule. Still are to be seen a perfect 
Islamic and medizval state and society, ruined Roman towers 
and bridges, Turkish forts and Mohammedan minarets, a proud, 
half-barbarous, warlike, impulsive people, a country abounding 
in all the elements of the picturesque and in all the resources 
of national wealth—in forests and minerals, in streams and 
fields, in gardens and orchards, in rice and tobacco and pome- 
granates and olives—in all the lust of the flesh and the pride of 
life: and less known than China or Peru, than Morocco or 
than Turkestan. 

There is but a word to say in conclusion, and that is that M. 
de Asbo:h’s book is in its way sumptuous—sumptuous so far as 
the resources of modern printing and process-work will allow 
The illustrations are numerous, interesting, and on the whole 
well presented. There is frequent mention of a map, but we have 
been unable to discover it. There is no intimation that the 
book is a translation ; so we are free to say that if M. de 
Asboth has written this English version he is to be con- 
gratulated on his knowledge of our tongue, but that if on the 
other hand he has been rendered by a native Englishman that 
Englishman ought to be ashamed of himself. 


VERRALL’S AGAMEMNON. 


The ‘Agamemnon’ of 4 schylus, With an Introduction, etc., by 
A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. London: Macmillan. 

In Dr. Verrall’s edition of the Agamemnon we find all that 
subtlety and cleverness combined with undoubted scholarship 
which were so fully displayed in the same author’s edition of 
the Septem. We rather think, indeed, that he has gained in 
judgment what he has not lost in acuteness. We hear little 
about corrections of the text: the text of the Medician and 
Florentine MSS.— the accepted text, if we may call it so— suffices 
for Dr. Verrail as for most of the recent editors, and it is in 
the department of exegesis that he mainly employs his faculty : 
‘Accept the text, let us see what it means’ is his mot dordre. 
This field of inquiry is not so heroical or adventurous, so full 
of ‘antres vast,’ as that of textual criticism. There was some- 
thing piquant in the process of restoring a supposed /extus 
corruptus, imo paene desperaius that had great charms for the 
earlier generation of scholars : and around A:schylus especially 
they gathered as around the body of a leviathan given to them 
for meat in the wilderness. Corrugtio was their element, and 
they revelled in it. We should not be exaggerating if we said 
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that the autograph of Aischylus would have been to these 
gentlemen a discovery the reverse of welcome. 

Dr. Verrall belongs to quite a different school : his business 
is to understand his author and to make others understand 
him. It must be confessed, however, that he is not unaffected 
by the /wes innovanai. Entirely new and original interpreta- 
tions are occasionally his strength but not infrequently his weak- 
ness. Hence overstraining and the perpetual looking out for 
meanings undreamt of or neglected by other commentators less 
sagacious or less sanguine than himself. He is not content to 
interpret the text : he distils it, and through an alembic of extra- 
ordinary delicacy and analytic force. The results are often 
valuable contributions to our knowledge ; but often they are 
far-fetched, pale with the literary torture through which they 
have passed—fine, but with an air of the finikin. We object 
strongly to the method of insisting upon the whole pedigree of 
a word as if it must have been present to the author and to the 
reader upon every recurrence of its use. Dr. Verrall gives a 
vocable no rest ; there is no period in its history when he will 
allow its ingredients to blend into a metaphorical secondary or 
tertiary meaning, losing the full presentation of their separate 
significance. Words which began life as the crudest of meta- 
phors shall always be metaphors with Dr. Verrall,and metaphors 
of the most embarrassing transparency. Now this is not really 
what happens with language, not even with a language so thrill- 
ing with vitality as the Greek. The commentary abounds in 
specimens of this hungry harking back to primary significa- 
tion ; and we feel that at this rate language would be a terror 
and an impossibility. Words, as regards their compound 
ingredients, must die a decent death some time or other in 
order that they may become symbols available for the ordinary 
traffic of discourse, just as the animal remains in fossils have 
died that with the hard compounded mass we may build walls. 
Now our Cambridge scholar will not have them die: he keeps 
them wriggling in an eternal activity ; he insists upon making 
them shriek their first native note all down the long series of 
their transformations. but men do not practically treat lan- 
guage in this way. 

We may give just one specimen of this tendency, and our 
readers can decide whether the wholesale application of the 
etymological method does not tend to something not far short 
of the impertinent and even the puerile. The word mporeAcca 
occurs three times in the play: lines 65, 237,721. Hesychius 
is our authority for assigning to this wora the sense of sacrifices 
before marriage. But other commentators are willing to let 
this drop out of sight, and rest in some such derivative meaning 
as preparation, beginning, onset. Not so Dr. Verrall. The 
hint of Hesychius is too many for him. ‘ Properly ritual pre- 
ceding marriage,’ he says in his note, ‘used here with irony, 
the war being the sporeAea through which Helen must be 
finally won. ... At the ceremony young men éroke sticks across 
their knees. —(Very young men of our acquaintance have had 
sticks broken across another portion of their persons for simi- 
larly ingenious treatment of classical authors.)—And so he 
refers us to ‘Raphael’s Asfousal of the Virgin (Sposalizio, at the 
Brera, Milan),’ and to an Indian custom: ‘On déchire une 
toile en deux, etc. (Sonnerat, Voyage aux Indes et a la Chine, 
I., p. 78)’. It was wicked of Mr. J. G. Fraser to throw this 
tempting bait in Dr. Verrall’s way. Of course he could not 
resist it; and so in the translation we_ have this portentous 
‘maeandrin’: ‘that so for a woman whom many could win 
there should be wrestlings many and weary, when the knee is 
pressed in the dust, and the shaft, the spousal—(!)—shaft, is 
snapped between suffering Greek and suffering Trojan too.’ 
This is quite lamentable. And the¢learned editor does not 
readily drop the astounding hot potato, At line 237 he is as 
tenacious as ever of his catch : mporéAeva va@v—sacrifices for 
the ships satisfies all reasonable demands, but not his, He 
stands out for ‘a spousal rite to bind unto him his fleet.’ 
However, at line 721 he does at last let go; and without any 
more babble of nuptials, and indeed without any remark, we 
have the perfectly sensible rendering, ‘gentle it was in its 
infant days of love.’ We almost wonder he did not go on to 
the grim end: ‘gentle it was in the early days of marriage, 
z.e., cohabitation under the same roof with its master.’ But 
there is a limit to this extravagance. 

Dr. Verrall has written a brilliant introduction ; and here it 
is that we.find him at his best. He has neglected much that 
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might have been said and perhaps ought to have been said in 
approaching the first play of the great trilogy. We could 
have desired to see more stress laid upon the central motive 
and idea of AEschylus in writing this work—a fuller appreciation 
of the redigion with which the poet is saturated, of that awful 
splendour which seems to gather round his footsteps on these 
heights, that deep-set conviction of Right and Order'which with 
him have their source in powers that are older than the deities 
of the popular belief. As regards more obvious but still diffi- 
cult questions, we should have liked to know what so keen and 
competent a critic had to say about the difference between the 
Homeric and the A:schylean forms of the legend: for instance, 
the disappearance from the latter of Sparta and Mycene. 
But the introduction puts aside all such matters as having 
been already adequately treated by others. To one question, 
and to one only, is it devoted; but that is a very important 
one : one which has not been adequately treated by others, and 
the treatment of which by Dr. Verrall, should it even fail to 
produce conviction in the minds of his readers, is extremely 
able and interesting. We mean the question of Agamemnon’s 
arrival at Argos on the very day that the Greeks took Troy. 
The Byzantine scholars do not appear to have felt the diffi- 
culty, or barely so. More recent scholars have passed it over 
lightly ; and yet the impossibility is so glaring that the present 
editor has done quite right in calling attention to it and in 
really facing it. 

There is no doubt that in this dissertation we have a very 
valuable contribution to the criticism of the Agamemnon, It 
would be impossible here to follow the editor through his 
analysis, though we must give our hearty assent to the grounds 
upon which he disposes of the alleged parallel in the umenides. 
There is no parallel at all. In the one case we have manifest 
divisions of time, intentional and advised; in the case of the 
Agamemnon we have the clearest designed continuity of action; 
and it seems as if A2schylus must have laid his account with the 
difficulty, that he had his solution, that the solution was plain 
to his audience, however it may have been with his editors; 
and this solution Dr. Verrall considers that he has elicited 
from the full and elaborate treatment to which he has sub- 
jected the story, and the dramatic exigencies of its presentation. 
We hardly know how far this solution demands the analysis 
of the Choruses, which is sure to excite a smile on the part of 
many readers. It is rather trying to witness the masterful way 
in which the editor handles our dear old Chorus, with its sway- 
ing sympathies—so unpractical moreover, helpless, and inco- 
herent. He drills the old gentlemen ‘to purpose,’ and distin- 
guishes the plastic material of their speech into speeches. 
We have ‘A Conspirator, ‘An Elder,’ 1st Elder, 2d Elder, 
3d Elder, 4th Elder: nay, in one triumphant access of auda- 
city every one of the whole series from No. 1 to No. 12 
is fitted with a speech as pat as could be desired, and de- 
livered with the precision of platoon fire. But we direct our 
readers’ serious attention to this attempt at a distinguishing of 
parts, which will remind them, perhaps too obviously, of the mob 
scenes in the Roman plays of Shakespeare. Our editor has the 
courage of his opinions, and fills the stage with conspirators, 
indicating too when fresh arrivals take place and the Queen’s 
plot thickens, 

At the end of the book we find a translation, which is sadly 
spoiled by its author’s rage of etymology to which we have 
alluded. It has no style, and is for the most part but the con- 
tinuous interpretation as given in the notes. A few passages 
are as good as good can be: notably the simile of the young 


lion (Il. 718-737). 
A BOOK OF MONSTERS. 


Curtous Creatures in Zoology. By JOHN ASHTON. London: 
Nimmo. 


It is to be wished that Mr. Ashton’s Curious Creatures of 
Zoology may never fall into the handsof Mr. Barnum. It con- 
tains enough to bring the grey hairs of the veteran humbug 
in disappointment to the grave. Never in all his searches 
after nondescript animals has he been able to add anything 
resembling the mantichora or the corocotta to his ‘ World 
Collection’ of curiosities. Yet these are plausible-looking speci- 
mens of animated Nature compared with some that have a 
pace in Mr. Ashton’s museum of ancient zoology. The modern 
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poet and artist, but above all the traveller, may join with th 
showman in lamenting the simple old days when men might 
describe and figure ‘gorgons and hydras and chimeras dire,’ 
and even kill them and stuff them and get other men to be- 
lieve in them. The chimzra was indeed a terrible beast, if we 
may put any faith in the sketch of it by Aldrovandus, for 
it had a goat’s head growing out of a lion’s shoulders and 
therewith strange lettering on its legs. But the commen- 
tators have been busy with it, and have prosaically identified 
it with an ancient burning mountain in Lysia, on the ground 
that this hill once vomited flame, and had lions in the vici- 
nity, while its middle part still abounds in goats, and the 
lower part with serpents. Thus are all our choice old fables 
taken from us on one pretext or another, and ‘myths of the 
dawn’ and of ‘burning mountains’ offered in their place. 
Of some fables we can trace the growth and development in 
quite recent times. The unicorn, though it hada good reputation 
among the ancients, was comparatively little noticed bythe medi- 
zevals, or until our Modern Solomon ascended the English 
throne. The courtiers and the heralds—who may almost be 
pitted against the poets and the travellers as the creators 
of myths—then took the creature up. He not only grew in 
stature but (out of compliment to the king) was endowed with 
all the virtues. He became, according to Guillim, who wrote 
on heraldry in 1611, the ‘Representation of Strength or Cour 
age, and also of vertuous Dispositions and Ability to do Good.’ 
Indeed one of the unicorn’s virtues seems to have helped to 
make him unpopular. Topsell tells us that ‘above all creatures 
Unicorns doe know and reverence Virgines and young Maides’: 
an awkward gift to an animal acclimatised at James’s court. 

Of this and other properties, however, it is best, in the 
words of the quaint author of the H/story of Four-Footed 
Beastes, to ‘leave the reader to the freedom of his owne 
judgment to believe or refuse this relation.’ Similar caution 
should be exercised in believing, for example, the repre- 
sentation of Muenster that an ostrich’s supper may consist of 
a church door-key and a horse-shoe; or with Olaus Magnus 
that the people of the north were accustomed to make their 
large drinking-cups of griffin’s claws; far more in swallowing 
any item selected by Mr. Ashton from the vast storehouse of 
‘animal medicine’ gravely prepared and prescribed by the old 
authors. The ‘vertues medicall’ of the bear are (or were) 
peculiarly great and many. Bear’s grease, we learn, was used 
in Pliny’s days ‘to prevent the hair from falling off’; and by 
Topsell’s time we can mark the insidious approach of the 
modern advertising perfumer, for it is the grease ‘ compounded 
with wild roses’ that is sovereign against baldness. Few 
nowadays would think of using ‘the right eie of a beare dried 
to powder,’ and hung about children’s necks in a little bag for 
‘driving away the terrour of dreams, or both the eies whole bound 
to a man’s left arme for easing a quartan ague.’ It is well 
known that the eyes of the cockatrice and of the basilisk, both 
of which ‘curious creatures’ are pictured in Mr. Ashton’s 
pages, possessed still more marvellous powers than those 
of the bear; but neither was so formidable to look upon as 
the gorgon, the ‘most fearful and terrible to behold of the 
Beasts bred in Affricke,’ concerning which our veracious Top- 
sell hath many and strange particulars. The peculiar taste of 
this animal is to eat only ‘deadly and poisonous hearbs,’ so 
that when he is disturbed ‘he presently causeth his mane to 
stand upright, and, being so lifted up, opening his lips and 
gaping wide, sendeth forth of his throat a certaine sharpe and 
horrible breath, which infecteth and poysoneth the air above 
his head, so that all living creatures which draw the breath of 
that aire are greevously afflicted thereby, loosing both voyce 
and sight they fall into leathall and deadly convulsions.’ We have 
still specimens of the gorgon extant in letters and in politics, and 
perhaps cannot admire so frankly as the old writer the evidences 
of ‘devine wisdom and providence’ in giving the monster ‘heavi- 
ness of head to restraine the liberty of his powerful nature,’ and 
in shadowing his eyes with rough hair that obscures their deadly 
beams, and hiding those ‘other vertues and vices God alone 
knoweth that are contained in his compass.’ 

Fain would we linger over the traits of Mr. Ashton’s choice 
collection of amazons and wild men, pigmies and giants— 
particularly that most respectable of Blunderbores, Starcha- 
terus Thanestus, who, on the word of Saxo-Grammaticus, 
‘loved frugality and loved not immoderate dainties ; always 
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neglecting pleasure, he respected Vertue; he hated costly 
suppers ; whereof hating profusion in Diet and feeding on 
smoked and rank meat he drove away Hunger; moreover, he 
could not endure to spend rost and boyled meat all in one 
Meal ; amongst the rest he made Verses in his Country Lan- 
guage’: in fact, he seems to have been the type of the 
modern teetotal prig. Fain, also, would we pursue these inter- 
esting zoological researches from the dry land to the sea 
and to the air, and make acquaintance with krakens, sea-ser- 
pents, and mermaids—(notably one homely daughter of ocean 
whom a Dutchwoman tamed and taught to spin)—and even 
with the ‘small deer’ of the ancient fabulists and naturalists— 
the bees and the ants which in the ages before science had gifts 
that Sir John Lubbock himself does not wot of. Pliny swears 
to an Indian ant as large as an Egyptian wolf that was made 
use of in excavating gold ; and Olaus Magnus knew of bees 
that infested drunkards, ‘ being drawn to them by the smell of 
the liquor with which they had soaked their bodies, and stung 
them.’ But we have only space to join Mr. Ashton in com- 
mending the discovery and cultivation of these strange creatures 
to the gold syndicates and the temperance societies. 


PROFESSOR CHRYSTAL. 


Algebra: An Elementary Text-Book for the Higher Classes 
of Secondary Schools and for Colleges. By Professor 
CHRYSTAL. Edinburgh: Black. 


Professor Chrystal has few equals and no superior in several 
branches of mathematics and natural philosophy. From the 
time of his exceptionally distinguished career at Aberdeen and 
his Senior Wranglershiphis advance has been intentlyscrutinised 
by Scottish mathematicians. His first opening was in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, where for two years he was Professor 
of Mathematics. His success there was marked even at the 
graduation examinations, when four of his pupils took first- 
class honours : a distinction never gained in that university for 
fourteen years. Since his removal to Edinburgh he has devoted 
himself with indefatigable perseverance and brilliant success 
to electrical studies as well as to pure mathematics. 

After ten years’ practice in teaching mathematics to classes 
in which there must have been many requiring very elementary 
instruction, it is astonishing to find in these two volumes so 
little of the discrimination of the teacher. The work is a 
monument of algebraic erudition of which the country may 
well be proud ; yet a less useful text-book for the purpose in- 
tended it would be difficult to write. It is more like the elaborate 
course of a Cambridge lecturer totally unacquainted with the 
characteristic, viva voce, ‘question-and-answer’ style of Scottish 
teaching. Three years ago the first volume appeared, and one 
reviewer hinted that if the learned Professor had changed his 
title to. An /ntroduction to Higher Algebra, To Be Completed in 
Ten Volumes, no fault could be found, for then beginners would 
never look at it. This remark the author facetiously notices in 
the preface to the second part (now published for the first 
time along with the second edition of the first part): ‘I have 
not, as some one prophesied, reached ten volumes.’ It is im- 
possible in these columns to give a complete idea of the objec- 
tions there are to make ; for the work is bristling with difficulties 
which only an advanced algebraist can follow. The author 
fills 349 closely printed pages with preliminary matter before 
coming to a simple equation of one degree. Now it is all very 
well for him to state in the preface that, as the order in which 
the matter is arranged will doubtless seem strange to many 
teachers, ‘there is no necessity that, at a first reading, the 
order of the chapters should be exactly adhered to’; for he 
does not indicate as in his second part the best course for a 
first reading. He may have adopted the natural order into 
which the subjects fall after they have been fully comprehended 
in their relation to the fundamental laws of algebra ; but in 
schools and colleges something less elaborate must be aimed 
at, unless there is a marvellous advance in the mathematical 
intelligence of Scottish youth. It is all very well for one or 
two in a Class to be taken through the mysterious labyrinths of 
the French and German mathematicians ; but is such conduct 
justifiable if the rest of the class must be sacrificed ? 

Professor Chrystal introduces the theory of numbers at a 
stage when few young students can follow him. He does not 
always keep to his notation (¢.g., of 2 and m in pp. 53, 84, 429, 
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etc.) ; and this is very puzzling to beginners of the higher 
mathematics. The binomial theorem and homogeneous 
functions must stagger one at the beginning of the course. 
Irrational functions and complex numbers bring him into dis- 
guised quaternions. The most general form of De Moivre’s 
theorem has left its usual place in trigonometry and thrust 
itself in here. In the continuity of function and of graph 
he introduces the calculus za#cognito, maxima and minima 
being out of their usual place. ‘ Determinants’ stalks in for a 
time to solve a system of linear equations. Is it usual to have 
the theory of logarithms taken up in school text-books of 
algebra? And should not the pupil have some expertness in 
the solution of simple equations before entering upon the diffi- 
cult though fascinating theory of equations in general? Con- 
sidering the elaborate details in the other subjects, the chapter 
on interest and annuities is very meagre. 

The second volume is brilliantly original in many details, and 
gives ample evidence of the extensive mathematical reading 
and advanced scholarship of the author. Here are taken up, 
first of all, permutations and combinations: an interesting 
chapter, and beautifully illustrated by a variety of examples. 
But why does Professor Chrystal keep us waiting until a few 
pages from the end for the direct calculation of probabilities, 
which he himself admits requires no special knowledge beyond 
the principles here set forth? The general theory of in- 
equalities leads into the subject of maxima and minima of a 
higher order. The theory of limits seems to have a fascination 
for the author, as well as the convergence of infinite series. 
After devoting a chapter to binomial and multinomial series for 
any index (which had been discussed for a positive integer index 
in the first volume), he takes up the exponential and logarithmic 
series, with many marvellously beautiful illustrations. Some 
other chapter-headings are Summation of the Fundamental 
Power, Series for Complex Values of the Variable, Summation 
and Transformation of Series in General, Simple Continued 
Fractions, Recurring Continued Fractions, General Properties 
of Integral Numbers, and Probability. 

Professor Chrystal is not void of humour, even in those elabo- 
rate details which might well frighten anything but mathe- 
matics out of a man for ever. For example, in illustrating 
Stirling’s theorem of probability, he shows that when a pack of 
common whist-cards is shuffled and dealt out to the four players 
the chance that the whole of a particular suit falls to one par- 
ticular player is as 156 to 100,000,000,000,000 ; and makes the 
facetious remark ; ‘ The event in question is therefore not one 
that would occur often in the experience of one individual.’ In 
fact, in the case of a person playing 100 hands every week- 
day it would occur once in about four thousand times the 
period from Adam’s day till ours. As another illustration of 
probability, he shows that if A starts at half-past one to walk 
up Princes Street (taking him twelve minutes to walk up), and 
B starts to walk down any time between one and two o’clock 
(taking him ten minutes to walk down), the probability of A’s 
meeting B on the street is 11 to 30. He introduces the student 
for the first time in this country—by text-book—to the charm- 
ing name of the Gudermannian of a function. This name was 
invented by Cayley in honour of the great German,mathema- 
tician (0d. 1852) to whom the introduction of the hyperbolic 
functions into modern analytical practice is largely due. Graphs 
are illustrated by curious diagrams ; and we have the complete 
analytical solution of the famous Pythagorean problem: To 
find a right-angled triangle whose sides shall be commensur- 
able. 

Here, in a word, is the most complete A/gedra in our lan- 
guage. The examples for solution are admirably selected and 
constructed, and answers are appended to all. At the be- 
ginning of the first part (new edition) is a very useful index of 
the principal technical terms which the student will encounter 
in his reading, with the pages where they are explained. At 
the end of the second part is an index of the names of the 
distinguished mathematicians whose theorems or exercises 
have been referred to. Slips will happen with the most accu- 
rate ; for under Cayley page 519 is omitted. One leading 
feature is an excellent set of historical notes. On one point 
we think the distinguished author might have yielded to the 
historical reasoning of Mr. Heath, who proved satisfactorily 
that Diophantos, the great Greek algebraist, lived in the second 
half of the third century of our era, his date, according to 
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Professor Chrystal being A.D. 350. But for all its vast and extra- 
ordinary merit, the work, as we have hinted, is far above the 
heads of average lads. The grade of Todhunter’s Algebra is 
quite sufficient for these, and to write books for persons of 
genius is rather a waste of energy than not. It remains to add 
that the printing of the almost microscopical characters em- 
ployed is such as to reflect the greatest credit on the typo- 
graphers. 
RECENT VERSE. 

The art of Lord Rosslyn’s Sonnets and Poems (London : 
Remington) is none of the best ; and yet his book is one the 
most fastidious may read. He is no mere society verse- 
monger : he shuns that corner of the fair 

‘Where Sterry grins horse-collared in a frill, 
And Locker tight-rope dances on a shoe-string.’ 
He desires to mould man’s deepest emotions to the plastic of 
his muse. His work is touched with culture ; it has sincerity 
and a certain elegance; his verses, indeed, are more than 
common good, and if one hesitates to call him poet it is per- 
haps because it is hard to think of rhyme and an ex-special 
Ambassador and former Lord High Commissioner at the same 
moment. But if his poetry might never have won him a peerage 
there is no reason why his peerage should prevent his assum- 
ing the higher rank of poet. This new collection—(mainly of 
sonnets: a form as apt to infatuate the maker as the ballade 
itself)—is quite as good as his old ones. Perhaps there is 
more of seriousness throughout ; death seems to have been 
often in the maker’s thought : 
‘We enter Life but through the gates of Death, 
Those dismal portals cinctured by a moat- 
A flood of human tears’ ; 
but there is gaiety too, and love is not forgotten, nor the charm 
of Nature in her varying moods. Here is a sonnet—(it is 
called Old Friends)—which perhaps is typical of the man : 
‘lf there should be in other climes than these, 
When I am dead, a thought of days gone by, 
My mind will first revert (for memory 
Would still be left) to simple kindnesses 
And words of love when on my mother’s knees : 
The soft rebuke that bade me notto cry, 
Yet made tears fall so fast they ne’er would dry 
Till kissed away, and that by slow degrees. 
And later, when the spirit of the man 
Grew more confiding, to those mutual looks 
That led to nothing but a heavenly thought ! 
And ended sweetly, just as they began, 
In friendship, as we read in story-books ! 
Love may be purchased ; THIS can ne'er be bought,’ 
This is sound and manly work, and one resents the forcible- 
feeble italics and capitals in the last verse as an imputation 
on not merely one’s own intelligence but the poet’s. 

Miss E. E. Reader's Echoes of Thought (London: Long- 
mans) is not inaptly named ; but its echoes are blurred vibra- 
tions of originals spoken so long ago that few would be so 
hardy as to attempt recapture. ‘ Death,’ says the first number 
in the volume— Death is the life of a man who careth for all 
the world giveth. Life is the life of a man who is dead to the 
world while he liveth’; and the airs and graces of old-time 
Clapham are immediately obvious, albeit too soon the couplets 
betray the ‘down-grade’ tendency of Professor Drummond and 
the mixture of science and modern thought which inspires that 
author towards his ‘hundredth edition.’ ‘ Fer,’ as Miss Reader 
reflects, ‘to dive in a se/f which regards it as part of the working 
of Nature, the outcome of laws non-sentient, yet balancing free 
legislature, which maketh the means even—-in the meadow as 
in the pond—and urgeth the current of increase lest the death- 
rate go beyond’; and so on. All which is turgid as Tupper 
and vastly less poetic—which is not so much non-sentient as non- 
sensible. After Professor Drummond and Mr. R. L. Stevenson 

—whose epic of babyhood is plainly the forms et orzgo of certain 
Echoes of Thought from Babyland, couched in such doggerel as 
not Jane Taylor nor Ann would have cared to print—Mr. Rider 
Haggard is the exemplar; but in Miss Reader’s hymns to certain 
deities of old Egypt, if the mechanism is not ungraceful, the 
thoughts essayed are unmanageable. Miss Reader, indeed, 
has taste and means well; but her themes are too big for her, 
and for such thoughts as she would like to think she is capable 
of thinking a greater mastery of form and a nobler and austerer 
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sense of style are wanting than she pretends to possess. It 
was so with Browning, no doubt; and Browning lies in the 
Abbey. But Browning is dead, and his method is dead with 
him. Moreover, Browning was Browning; and Miss Reader 
is not. 

The simplicity of Miss Jean Kyd’s Poems of the Hearth 
(Dundee: Leng) disarms criticism. ‘He,’ the writer calmly 
remarks in her very first quatrain—‘ He who placed my fingers 
on each string says in my ear, “Thus shalt thou say, thus do”’; 
and one is instantly reminded of the ‘ voices’ that inspired Joan 
of Arc to dare and fail. Miss Kyd is full of religious fervour, 
love of home, and the simple joys of life ; but she is no poet. 
Still she may find a public, and if so she will have fulfilled 
her mission. True though it be that no amount of charity 
can excuse sentiment watered down to sentimentality: inas- 
much as however one may respect the motive the end fails to 
justify the perversion of an art to such feeble issues. 

“It would, says Mr. Beatty-Kingston of My ‘ Hansom’ 
Lays (London: Chapman), ‘have been a pleasing illustra- 
tion of the “ fitness of things ” had they been signed “ William 
of the Cabstand.”’ Life is evidently not worth living, for despite 
this optimistic apology one fails to love these lays. Even the 
‘fine old crusted cubic roots’ of the ‘joke’ upon mothers-in- 
law provokes no smile. The poet’s humour, indeed, is too- 
too of the school of Sloper; even of such an achievement 
in nomenclature as ‘Joseph Juggins’ it may fairly be said that 
‘it do not over stimi-late.’ As the bulk of the collection has 
already appeared in Punch, or The Sunday Times, or The 
Llustrated English Magazine (sic), or The Theatre, or The Lute, 
we may be grateful for the work as for a kindly effort to save 
the world the displeasurement of a conflict with back numbers- 
We are told, it is true, that these ‘rhythmical absurdities’ were 
perpetrated during nocturnal rides in hansom cabs, and the 
fact is interesting in its way; but in cold, hard print the 
result of all this lyrical hansomeering looks most like a mix- 
ture of the Bad Sallad at its worst and the poet Bunn at any- 
thing but his best, with the regretted Albert Smith at a point 
of badness some way between the two. 

But it may be that to A Bid for the Laureateship (Plymouth : 
Luke), by Thomas J. Macartney, it is that the wooden spoon of 
1889 belongs. The taste of the title, the obvious sincerity of the 
preface, and the naked belief of the poet in his own ‘ voucher of 
qualification,’ the pleasing quality of his Minerva, all combine 
to make its purpose irresistible. ‘ What is Poetry ?’ enquires 
the bard in some five pages of headline and snippet ; and says 
he in reply to himself, ‘ Well,’ he says, ‘ Poetry is perfect verse 
written with apparent ease, ¢.¢., art concealing art, noble, 
thoughts and lasting truth, language figurative in the main, 
robust sentiment true to Nature, eloquence without which sub- 
lime poetry cannot be produced.’ But does he, the Vaves, the 
Inspired One, obey these maxims ? Nothe. For, ashe says of 
the poetry of to-day, he ‘is mostly verbiage—bald, weak, dull, 
unornamented, and devoid of all the graceful forms of expres- 
tion which have made language beautiful and poetry divine.’ 
‘It will be for you,’ says he to his reviewers, ‘to tell the public 
whether I ama presumptuous impostor or that which I aspire 
to be. . . . Has [as in theatrical prints] an original poet of no 
mean order arisen?” And the answer is ‘wanted to hear 
from Mr. William Sharp.’ 

Ballads of the North, and Other Poems. By Harriet Eleanor 
Hamilton King. (London: Kegan Paul.) The narcotic of Ros- 
setti produces strange effects upon his followers. Of all modern 
types perhaps no imitative verse is so wearisome as that written 
in his discipleship ; and yet— 

‘In one ethereal crimson glow, 
As if the Rose of Heaven 
Had blossomed for one perfect hour, 
Midsummer even, 
As ever in the mystic sphere 
Of stars seven '— 
who could doubt the source of that? Something more reso- 
lutely comic (Zhe Walrus and the Carpenter) is drawn on 
next : 
‘ The walrus ivory lay in heaps 
Half-buried in the shore ; 
The slow stream slid o'er unknown beds 
Of golden ore, 
Washings of amber to the beach 
Light waves bore.’ 
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But in spite of all there is a sort of a kind of charm about the 
book. One comes to curse and one remains to bless the author 
unawares. Of her three former books one only, Zhe Disciples, 
may have won the popular ear ; but that this one may succeed 
is possible. For it is readable, its thought is gracefully phrased ; 
despite the vocabulary of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, in spite of a 
mystical sensuous pietism, in spite of its Arts and Crafts effects 


‘of word-painting, something not far off poetry itself redeems it 


from the charge of nothingness, which is the charge of mere 
imitation. To be candid, this is matter for regret, for the un- 
reality of the thing has a morbid attraction. Its air is heavy 
with perfume ;‘ its raptures belong to abnormal life ; and after 
it Walt Whitman is a relief. 

Psalms of the West (London : Kegan Paul) is an uncommon 
book. Would-be metrical paraphrases of the Psalms of David 
are only too familiar, but the rhythmical prose of the authorised 
version as the proper embodiment of the thought of to-day 
is fortunately not often chosen. In Heine, Walt Whitman, 
Matthew Arnold, and elsewhere unrhymed rhythms are handled 
with charm and effect enough ; but this book owes as little to 
any of these as to Proverbial Philosophy itself. The Bible 
pure and simple is the model ; and the attempt, its legitimacy 
once allowed, has been made with so much vigour and poetic 
feeling that condemnation solely upon that ground were unfair. 
Such verses as these are not infrequent: ‘The light leaves 
tremble above the mosses, and the white stems are mottled 
with moving shadows. The freshness of the sea hath visited 
the tree tops, the essence of ocean spray hath distilled the 
strength of the forest.’ But to fill a hundred and sixty pages 
with kindred musings upon great subjects is a task for the 
greatest poet. The original Psalms were not, according to 
general belief, issued in a complete volume on a definite pub- 
lishing day, but grew slowly and naturally one by one. The 
Psalms of the West is a book whose future is hard to forecast. 
That it will be another Christian Year, a successor to Fitz- 
gerald’s Omar, or aSnineteenth century Book of Psalms to 
advanced thinkers, is conceivable. After the favour accorded 
to Robert Elsmere no amount of dead-weight can be held 
to make popularity impossible. But it should be condensed 
to a third or fourth of its present bulk and its fortunate hits 
allowed to tell. 


LUTHER. 
Martin Luther and the Reformation in Germany until the 
Close of the Diet of Worms. By the late CHARLES 


BEARD, B.A., LL.D. Edited by J. Frederick Smith. 
London : Kegan Paul. 


It is a misfortune that Dr. Beard did not live to finish 
this work, for as far as it goes—he brought it down to the 
Diet of Worms—it is beyond comparison the most complete 
and exact account of Luther and the German Reformation 
hitherto published jin our language. Dr. Beard belongs to 
the scientific school of historians, and proves himself one of 
the strictest of that sect. He makes no attempt at pictur- 
esque writing. He never moralises, nor assumes in any way 
the superintendence of his reader’s emotions. He tries to be 
just to Roman Catholic and Protestant alike. He does not 
believe in sudden transitions and sharp contrasts, and takes 
infinite pains to trace the weak beginnings and slow develop- 
ment stage by stage of great historic changes. Patience in 
sifting authorities, caution in drawing conclusions, rigid separa- 
tion between fact and theoretic conjecture, clearness of ar- 
rangement, order and proportion in the statement of events, 
sobriety of expression : these are the virtues of the scientific 
historian, and it is manifest that Dr. Beard possessed them in 
rare measure. A man may have all these qualities and yet not 
be able to write a popular history ; but if history is to be regarded 
as primarily a record of facts, they are essential requisites of 
good history. Popular, indeed, such a history as this of Dr. 
Beard’s can hardly be. He weighs his words too studiously 
and tries to pack too much into his sentences to make them 
light reading. At the same time his language, if not light 
and brilliant, is never mean nor in any way unworthy of the 
dignity of his matter. 

And though he never rises to dithyrambic heights in his own 
proper person as historian, he knows how to introduce an heroic 
saying when it is properly authenticated. ‘ Thou persuadest 
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me and Master Bartholomew to fly with thee. Whither 
should I fly? I hope the world will not come to an end 
when Brother Martin does.’ The power of these words, in 
which Luther announced his intention of remaining at his 
post when the plague made its appearance at Wittenberg, 
can be felt without amy exclamatory signal from the his- 
torian: we can forgive him for leaving them to produce 
their own effect if he does his duty by giving the date of 
the letter in which they occur and a foot-note reference to 
the authority for its genuineness. So much that is mythical 
has gathered round {the name of Luther, and the ordinary 
accounts distinguish so little between myth and fact, that there 
is a special satisfaction in reading that historian whose narrative 
is limited by a rigid standard of historical evidence. ‘ You may 
expect of me anything save flight and recantation. I will not 
fly, much less recant.’ We can pick out these words from the 
famous letter to Spalatin written before Luther was summoned 
to Worms, and feel their significance without any prompting : 
we feel them none the less but all the more that the historian 
explains the exact circumstances in which they were written, 
and then simply records the fact. ‘ Though there were as many 
devils in Worms as there are tiles upon the roof, I will go there.’ 
That these heroic words were used by the valiant Reformer 
in the course of his journey to Worms is well authenticated ; 
but there is a conflict of evidence as to the exact stage at which 
he thus expressed his resolution. Dr. Beard does not settle 
the point on dramatic principles ; but his conclusion, after due 
consideration of the evidence, that Luther said this thing in 
response to a final warning from Spalatin, received when he had 
reached Oppenheim, the last stage before Worms, adds to the 
dramatic effect. He is able also in his quiet historical manner 
to give us a new sense of the perils Luther braved. He ex- 
plores the traces of an obscure intrigue in which Glapion, the 
Imperial Confessor, was the chief agent, the immediate purpose 
of which was to persuade Luther to turn aside at Oppenheim 
and visit the Ebernburg to consult with his friends Hutten and 
Sickingen. If Luther had done this he could not have reached 
Worms till his safe-conduct from the Emperor had expired. 
No treachery may have been intended ; but as you remem- 
ber the subtle dealings of the time you realise with a certain 
sense of relief that the Reformer acted wisely and warily as well 
as bravely in deciding, notwithstanding the timid counsels of 
friends true and feigned, to go on and face all hell in Worms. 
‘Each stage of human progress grows out of one immediately 
preceding. Even Luther, in all the strength of his brilliant 
originality, his self-centred will, is the child of his country and 
his time.’ This thesis Dr. Beard carries with him throughout, 
and in accordance with it shows how Luther’s reforming 
creed was gradually developed, and how his antagonism to 
the Papacy was also an affair of slow growth. But Dr. Beard 
applies his principle with great caution, and with all his 
painstaking analysis of influences and stages is careful all 
along to keep conspicuously in view as no less a ‘ fact’ that 
the great Reformer was eminently a man who thought for 
himself and based his convictions on his own personal feel- 
ings. He does not leave out of account the character of the 
man in his search for causes. Nor does he fall into traps 
that would be fatal for a more superficial student of history. 
For example, there was in Erfurt, Luther’s university, some 
fifty years before Luther’s time, a reformer before the Refor- 
mation, one John of Wesel, who formulated propositions 
against indulgences not less trenchant than Luther’s, and who 
died in prison as a condemned heretic. A minimiser of the 
originality of great men would jump at once to the conclusion 
that it was from John of Wesel that Luther got the idea of pro- 
testing against indulgences. But this is not Dr. Beard’s way. 
He requires proof that Luther knew John of Wesel’s ‘ proposi- 
tions,’ and he finds and produces proof that Luther, though he 
knew of his forerunner’s condemnation, did not know for what 
heresies he had been condemned. Thespirit and the fate of this 
early reformer help with many other circumstances to explain 
the support that Luther obtained from his countrymen in his 
struggle with the Papacy, but they throw no light whatever 
upon the Reformer’s own progress in heresy. Similarly Luther 
was for several years a Hussite without knowing it : it was not 
till his disputation with Eck at Leipzig in the summer of 1519 
that he became aware of the extent of his agreement with the 
great Bohemian heretic. He was eminently self-taught in 
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heresy: it was long before he knew how heretical he was ; 
when he did know, the fact that he had formed his convictions 
for himself was part of the secret of the pertinacity with which 
he held to them. 

Whoever cares to follow Luther’s spiritual history from the time 
of his entrance into the monastery at Erfurt to his appearance 
before the Emperor at Worms will find in Dr. Beard a most 
capable, patient, and cautious guide. Where the outward facts 
are too scanty to make more than a guess possible he frankly 
says so, and states the probabilities as probabilities. In sketch- 
ing the condition of politics, religion, and learning before the 
Reformation he had a larger but a much less delicate and 
difficult task. It is performed with equal clearness and 
care. He is seen at his best and usefulest in his brief charac- 
terisations of persons, books, and doctrines. His breadth of view, 
maturity of study, and well-considered exactness of language 
should give his history the first place among English works on 
the subject as a book of reference, for which purpose it is fur- 
ther fitted by a good index and copious references to German 
authorities. His account of the Catholic theory as distinguished 
from the practice of indulgences is a good specimen both of 
his clearness of statement and of his constant endeavour after 
perfect historical impartiality. The only place in the whole 
history where you get a clue to the historian’s own leanings 
and sympathies is in the chapter on the ‘German Humanists,’ 
and there particularly in his remarks on the career and 
character of Erasmus. He gives Erasmus credit for greater 
seriousness and a more earnest religious purpose than is ordi- 
narily ascribed to that brilliant master of elegant mockery. ‘ He 
was no mere scholar,’ Dr. Beard holds, ‘ who had found in eccle- 
siastical literature a fit field for his powers, but an ardent theo- 
logian eager for the reformation of the Church in doctrine and 
discipline, and with distinct ideas of his own as to the ways of 
bringing it about.’ In proof of this Dr. Beard appeals to his 
Christian Soldiers Handbook and his labours on the New 
Testament. It is significant that he should mention Erasmus 
and Luther in the same book without seizing the occasion to 
disparage the former as timid and time-serving because he 
did not cast in his lot with the Reformer. Not only does 
he mention Erasmus’s own schemes of reform with respect, 
but, while admitting that it is rarely given to the scholar to 
touch the popular heart, and that Erasmus was not a good 
fighting-man and had not the physique for aggressive heroism, 
he cannot forbear to add: ‘ Yet it may be questioned whether 
after all the slow way is not in the long run the surest, and 
whether any other agent of human progress can permanently 
be substituted for culture. The Reformation of the sixteenth 
century was Luther's work ; but if any fresh Reformation is 
come or is coming now, it can only be based upon the principles 
of Erasmus.’ This is the only passage this reviewer has re- 
marked in which Dr. Beard permitted himself the expression 
of his personal sympathies. 


OLD AND NEW. 


In Father Damien (London: Macmillan), which is practi- 
cally a reproduction of Mr. Clifford’s articles in The Nine- 
teenth Century, there is just a little too much of Mr. Clifford 
himself, his adventures, opinions, and so forth. It is very 
interesting, for instance, to know why he is not and never 
will be a Roman Catholic, or what Yankee tourists think of 
his sketches ; but it is somewhat irrelevant all the same. If 
there was space to be filled one would rather have had some 
account of the efforts which others than Father Damien have 
made on behalf of the Hawaiian lepers. It is a fact, we 
understand, that other missionaries as devoted as he have 
for years been working among them with considerable suc- 
cess, and have by the use of precautions which he despised 
so far escaped contagion. But even though this be so, Father 
Damien was a noble character, and his self-sacrificing life and 
death have very properly been made use of to quicken public 
sympathy for a very unfortunate class of our fellow-creatures. 
It is probably absurd to talk of leprosy as an imperial danger ; 
but the fact that it is not spreading is no reason why a deter- 
mined attempt should not be made to stamp it out. 

Steam and Other Prime Movers: A Text-Book both Theo- 
retical and Practical. By Henry Evers, LL.D. (London : Scott.) 
The title of this most unsatisfactory piece of book-making is a 
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very questionable variation of Zhe Steam-Engine and Other 
Prime Movers, which is the name of Rankine’s greatest work. 
sut between the two so great a gulf is fixed that nothing short 
of the circumstance of plagiarism could possibly have suggested 
that they had anything in common. For here do errors of fact 
and crudities of statement and of inference abound. The re- 
ference to Joule and his immortal work in the determination of 
the mechanical equivalent of heat occupies six lines ; while the 
Mayer fraud is set out as the real scientific method in a far- 
fetched discussion extending over a page. A good deal of sound 
sense expressed in halting English is quoted from a paper by 
a Mr. Taylor, who seems to understand something of the razson 
d’étre of the multiple expansion engine, and who moreover 
adds to his other virtues the courage to reject the ipfse dixtt 
of Mr. Macfarlan Gray in respect of the shattered condition of 
the second law of thermodynamics. The mathematics of 
chimney draught have proved a stumbling-block, and even the 
so-called practical man will be astonished to find the conse- 
quent difficulties appraised so high. It were tedious to multiply 
examples ; the style is nothing less than deplorable ; the jumble 
of anti-fact and anti-letters is exasperating. There are some 
redeeming features. One or two honest diagrams (the adjective 
has no signification apart from its substantive) and some fairly 
good descriptive matter applying chiefly to mechanisms too re- 
cently introduced to have got into such books induce a feeling 
of regret that so good an opportunity should have been so 
wasted. 

The Heroines of Scotland (Paisley: Gardner), by Robert 
Scott Fittis, compels the question, ‘ What constitutes a heroine?’ 
His choice has certainly been catholic, for all ranks, all classes, 
all denominations are represented, though many names one 
would expect to see do not appear. Still, there are heroines 
and heroines in the list. There are those who were truly the 
heroines of the Scottish wars, and there are those who are only 
the heroines of popular tradition and song. There are heroines 
by birth, and there are heroines by beauty. The thing, indeed, is 
an historical story-book, and the author is no doubt justified in 
adopting the most romantic versions. He is admirably impartial 
in his selection of authorities, and, drawing without fear or favour 
upon all parties and all sides, he has produced a book which is 
bound to interest all lovers of romance. 

‘Ellangowan’ is an industrious chronicler, and we know 
from his earlier book that he has a keen sympathy with sport ; 
but his Sporting Anecdotes (Glasgow : Morison) paralyses in- 
stead of stimulating humour. His chapters remind you of 
the tragedies composed by the dramatist in Our Flat. You 
are willing to believe that they might do if they were enacted ; 
but till then you must take their brilliancies on trust. ‘ Ellan- 
gowan,’ indeed, is not a literary artist; but he is sufficiently com- 
petent to give his subject a fair chance, and the failure of his 
endeavour to make it sparkling has a peculiar significance. 
Why is his essay a failure? Is it because we are not blacklegs, 
nor card-sharpers, nor pugilists? That disposes of at least 
three-fourths of Sporting Anecdotes. On the other hand, we 
have cast angle in many a brook and on many a loch, have fol- 
lowed the hounds, and have stalked the red deer ; but it seems 
clear to us that the joy of these pursuits lies in themselves, not 
in the chatter which whets our appetite for them when the trout 
has still to be raised, when the covert has still to be drawn, when 
the royal has still to be spied. 

The reference books for the year evince a commendable 
desire to keep pace with the times. Dedrett’s Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Knightage, and Compantonage (London : Dean) has now 
attained the one hundredth and seventy-seventh year of its 
publication. The sixteen hundred pages of which it is composed 
form a monument to the industry of its compiler. Oliver and 
Boyds Almanac (Edinburgh : Oliver) has in this, its fifty-fourth 
year, reached its greatest bulk. Despite the fact that there are 
over a thousand pages in this cyclopedic volume, it is still 
handy in form. aze//’s Annual (London: Hazell), although 
only in its fifth year, has already carved out a position for itself 
The classification adopted by E. P. Price, the editor, is alpha 
betic, and the articles, which number about three thousand five 
hundred, in most cases supply exactly what is wanted. Zhe 
Educational Annual (London : Philip), which makes its second 
appearance, confines its attention to English institutions. It is 
compiled by Edward Johnson, whose work, as far as it goes, 
has been well done. Déiary of the Parnell Commission (London : 
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Unwin), revised from Zhe Daily News by John Macdonald, 
would have been more valuable had the hand of ‘ the descrip- 
tive reporter’ been less apparent in it. 

The sixth volume of the third series of Zales from Blackwood 
is more than usually varied : a good ghost'story, a semi-political 
parable, a skit on the marriage-present tax, a novelette, and a 
charming little romance make up the number ; to say nothing 
of Professor Blackie’s ballad of a Scottish Joan of Arc, which is 
patriotic if no more. We have also received the fifth number 
of Messrs. Blackwood’s 7rave/, Adventure, and Sport series, 
which is as interesting and exciting as its predecessors ; E/iza- 
bethan England (London : Scott), a capital selection of pas- 
sages from Harrison’s Description of England, with a preface 
by Mr. Furnivall and notes by Mr. Lothrop Withington—as 
good a number as the ‘ Camelot Classics’ series includes ; two 
tiny volumes of American War Ballads (London : Putnam’s 
Sons), selected and edited, in the ‘ Knickerbocker Nuggets’ 
series, by Mr. G. C. Eggleston, and—saving for certain num- 
bers from Longfellow, Bret Harte, and one or two more— 
absolutely unworthy of republication in any but the true broad- 
side shape ; Mr. A. M ‘Arthur’s Anton Rubinstein (Edinburgh : 
Black), which is fervid, insignificant, and uncritical ; Vagrom 
Men and Vagrant Thoughts (London: Authors’ Co-operative 
Publishing Society), a sheaf of harmless essays by Alfred T. 
Storey ; Sacred Songs (Edinburgh : Blackwood), by the Rev. 
Dr. Matheson, full of devotional feeling ; Beth/ehem (Aberdeen: 
Smith), by the Rev. James Cooper, a course of Advent sermons 
marked by considerable freshness of treatment ; Parables in Song 
(London: Nisbet), by Isa Gillon Fergusson, a collection of plea- 
santly written verses mostly on sacred subjects; Prince Golden- 
blade (London: Ward), by Sir Gilbert Campbell; 77icks with 
Cards (London : Warne), by Professor Hoffmann, an excellent 
little book of its kind ; Elecution made Easy (Leadon : : Dean), 
by Edith Heraud, which despite a tendency to overdo the elo- 
cutionary pause may be found useful ; the sixpenny edition of 
Kingsley’s Yeast (London: Macmillan), a marvel of cheap- 
ness ; new editions of Corner’s History of France and His- 
tory of Scotland (London: Dean), which have now reached 
the former its thirty-first and the latter its twenty-ninth thou- 
sand ; a new edition, being the second, of Ce/ticism a Myth 
(London : W. E. Alien), by J. Cruikshank Roger ; Zhe Critical 
Study of the New Testament (Edinburgh : Blackwood), a re- 
print of Professor Menzies’ inaugural address ; Some Considera- 
tions on Miracle (Edinburgh : Macniven), a reprint of a lecture 
by Professor Harper ; the first two parts of Costumes of the 
Modern Stage (London : Nimmo), to which we purpose to re- 
turn, and the new instalments of Zhe Soft Porcelain of Sevres 
(Nimino); of Our Celebrities (London: Sonnenschein), with 
excellent photographs of Madame Patti-Nicolini, Sir Theo- 
dore Martin, and Sir Anthony Hoskins ; and of the ‘ Pictorial 
Edition’ of Dickens, with the last of Doméey and the first of 
Copperfield; The Portfolio, The Art Review, Art and Litera- 
ture, Murray's, Time, The Highland Monthly, Science Gosstp, 
The Field Club, Bible Difficulties, Little Folks, Springtide, 
Igdrasil, and The Phonetic Fournal. 

BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
FicTIon. 
A Game of Bluff. By Henry Murray. London: Chatto. 1 
vol. 
Fames l\raille. By J.C. Jeffrey. London: Allen. 2 vols. 
ve and Disbelief. By J. Y. Cleland. London: Roper. 1 
vol. 
Sforza. By W. W. Astor. London: Ward. 1 vol. 
The Floating Prince. By F¥. R. Stockton. London: Ward. 


I vol. 

The New Continent. By Mrs. Worthey. London: Macmillan. 
3 vols. 

Ting-a-Ling Tales. By F. R. Stockton. London: Ward. 
I vol. 

VERSE. 

Fragments of Fancy. By A. and L. Hare. London: Reming- 

ton. 


Towards Fields of Light. By Edwin Hatch. London: 
Hodder. 

Wordsworth’s Grave, and Other Poems. By William Watson. 
London: Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


BioGRapny. 
A Child of Faith: Memorials of A. K. Bremner. By His 
Brother. London: Hodder. 3s. 6d. 





ts 


The Crown Prince and the German Imperial Crown. By Gus- 
tav Freytag. London: Bell. 4s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Debrett’s Peerage, etc., for 1890. London: Dean. 

Dod’s Peerage, etc., for 1890. London: Bell. tos. 6d. 

Dream-Life. By Ik Marvel. London: Dent. 53s. 

Memories of the Month. By Hume Nisbet. London: Ward. 
2Is. 

Nyassaland: Great Britain’s Case against Portugal. By 
Horace Waller. London: Stanford. 1s. 

Our Cats. By Harrison Weir. Tunbridge Wells : Clements. 
7s. 6d. 

Oliver and Boyd’s Almanac for 1890. Edinburgh : Oliver. 

Revertes of a Bachelor. By \k Marvel. London: Dent. 5s. 

Speech Delivered before the Parnell Commission. By Michael 
Davitt. London: Kegan Paul. 

The Growth of Democracy. By J. ¥. Bright. London: Riving- 
tons. 6s. 

The Magnificat. By Canon Liddon. London: Rivingtons. 
2s. 6d. 

The Reconstruction of Europe. By Harold Murdock. London: 


Longmans. 
ForEIGN. 


Almanach des bizarreries humaines. Par J. C. Bailleul. Paris ; 
Libr. des Bibliophiles. 6 fr. 

Bettrage zur etymologischen Erlauterung der armenischen 
Sprache. S. Bugge. Christiania: Dybwad. 1 kr. 

Conspectus flore Europea. Suppl. ul. Pars.1. C. F. Nyman. 
Stockholm: Sampson. 4 kr. 50 6. 

Deutsche Geschichte im 19. Jahrh. Von H. von Treitschke. 4. 
Theill. Leipzig: Hirzel. 11 m. 25 pf. 

Die Entwickelung der Vermégenssteuer im Staate New York. 
Von J. Ch. Schwab. Jena: Fischer. 2 m. 

Die Sprache d. Papyrus Westcar: eine Vorarbett zur Gram- 
matik der alteren agypt. Sprache. Gottingen: Dieterich. 
18 m. 

Introduction historique au drott privé de Rome. Traduit et 
annoté par Bourcart. Par J. Muirhead. Paris: Pedone 
Lauriel. 10 fr. 

Les sceaux. Par Lecoy dela Marche. Paris: Quantin. 4 fr. 
50 c. 

Om det saakaldte perfektum og imperfektum in hebraisk. }. A. 
Knudtzon. Christiania: Aschehoug. 4 kr. : 
Thomas Carlyle: hans liv og hans verk. V.Troye. Bergen: 

Giertsen. 5 > kr. 


inne ae casnniiaianae Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
~"_FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 











OUG L AS & ‘FOU LIS’ CATALOGUE OF BOOKS with- 
drawn from Library circulation and offered at GREATLY REDUCED 


PRICES contains many important Works in Travel, History, Biography, ‘Theo 

logy, Poetry; Ruskin’s and Arber’s Publications, Bound Volumes of M agazines ; 
3ooks on Angling, Sport, and Ornithology, and over 1200 Recent Novels. Also a 

Special Catalogue of Ancient and Modern Books (over 1000 titles ), including Foreign 


Literature (36 ages). Gratis and post free to any address, 
*.~ New Lisrary List of the most recent Books in Circulation, 
witH TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP, and other particulars, Free dy Post. 


DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 9 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


hn OOL BIBLES, 


P EW BIBLES, 


T EACHERS’ BIBLES. 





Large Variety. Lowest Prices. 


TRACT SOCIETY, 99 GEORGE ST., EDINBURGH. 


R. URE, 
RUTLAND FRUIT AND FLOWER BAZAAR, 
PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Large Arrivals of Continental Flowers daily. Superior Wreaths, Crosses, and 


Bouquets to order. Prompt Dispatch. Personal Attention. 
Telegraphic Address—‘ URE, FLORIST, EDINBURGH.’ 
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“ CURATIVE MAGNETISM. | THE RIALTO 


A FINANCIAL, SOCIAL, AND DRAMATIC REVIEW. 
ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED Epitep By W. R. LAWSON. 


M AG N E T I C Published every Saturday, Price One Penny. Yearly by Post, 6s. 6d. “a 


Agents: Edinburgh, MeNnzigEs anp Co.; Glasgow, Porteous anv Co. ; 
Dundee, LirTLEJOHN AND Co. 
d. CURATIVE _ . ne 
| ‘THE Rratto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 


P P L I A N S E S | Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
sy A ‘ Stock, and Produce Markets. 
Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 


































| oe — Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
S. UNG NVIGORATORS, furnishes the best inside information regarding them. : 
L I ‘Tue R1acto’s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
NE N 7 NEE ~APS about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 
—- . BA ms K - C ss ‘THE RIALTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 
sg TRICTI PTC a ‘THe RiatTo’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
el W ee A coe business interesting to the general reader. 
 pneeee pans. Etc 4 
ss Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. «iy 
> A MITCHELL, at the Offices, 250 GRESHAM Houses, OLD Broab STREET, LONDON. E.C. 
S, For the Relief and Cure of TODD & Ccd:,, W REATHS, CROSSES, 
— "TC IRTTR | ‘TS Ag FLoristTs, AND BOUQUETS. it 
; RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, - identi oe eee H 
a: BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. ‘ 
LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, a 
, i NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. RARE OLD WHISKY. 4 
ae i 
‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND. ; 
" THE ONLY PRACT ICAL M EANS OF Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 
1. APPLYING ELECTRICITY THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET | ppinpuRGH 34 
a AND 79 QUEEN STREET, J ‘ : ” 
: R. SMITH, FRED FLETT, 
[- 4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND ee MARV ERL SUR nto ce 
Seas Sa FUR DYER AND CLEANE 
"a ‘ia a aT . T Ty ‘ Pi 5 aie ’ 
Sole Manufacturer. } (Two Doors West from 
t nce | - ; ¥ Princes Street), 
For full information regarding the application of Magnetism asa | =_& ie oe EDINBURGH. 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from | —"~~™ . : 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated | ———_ patente eee tei vat 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. AN TIQUE AND MO DERN FURNITURE, © 
nn nn | Lk TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. | 
: eee DRESSING-GOWNS. : So - 
aceon | ROBERT COWIE, i. 
GILLIES BROTHERS are now offering A LARGE AND SPLENDID 22 a il , a Sl 
STOCK OF LADIES’ DRESSING-GOWNS. 39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
All the Newest Shapes, and made of the best French Twilled Flannels, prices ¥ N J " ; 
7s. 6d. to 26s. 6d. The Rick Gowne are all Beautifully Embroidered. : EDINBURGH _ < 
InvALIDS’ WARM DressinG-Gowns, 11s. 6d. x 
Ladies’ Underclothing, French Corsets, and Skirts. K O L A P A S T E 
All Fresh from London, and Extremely Moderate. The Most Sustaining and Nutritious Beverage for 
7 ale) ry > oe ee = Y ons tt INVALIDS, at 
- GILLIES BROT HERS, eo ae oe GEORGE STREET. Delicate Constitutions and sufferers from Chronic or Periodical Headaches, 
NI AL VICTORIA AND BROUC HAMS. roo Good Loss of Appetite, Overwork, Nervous Debility, etc. . 
ANDAUS, VICTORIAS, AN S<OUGHAMS, wit 700( 
3 HORSES (Single or Pair) to Hire by the Week, Month, or Year. BENEFITS THE WEAK. PLEASES THE STRONG. 
we In Jars, 1s., 2s., and 3s. 6d. each, with full directions. 
. DAVID DICKSON & SON, HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH. 1.C. POTTAGE. 117 Princes St., EDINBURGH, AND 47 ST. VINCENT St., GLAsGow. 
S 
J > 
Mipvowet’s UnrivaALleD SCOTCH SHORTBREAD 
In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. a 
| Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 


. Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 


SULTANA RICE. PLUM. GENOA. TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA, DUCHESS. in 
COCOANUT. SIMNEL. SEED. JUBILEE. ALEXANDRA. DUNDEE. ORANGE, BELMONT. ; 
IMPERIAL. ETC. ETC. ETC. ia 
Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 4 


IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding, Birthday, and Christening Cakes ornamented in best styles. 


ROBERT M‘DOWELL & SONS __ | 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. ; 


THOMAS JACKSON & SON, COACH BUILDERS. ; 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. | 
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Telegraphic Address—‘ DEPOT, LEITH.’] 


THE SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT (Limtep), 


Dispensing and Manufacturing Chemists, Perfumers, and 
Druggists Sindrymen, 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH. 


UR Revised Price List of DRUGS, CHEMICALS, PATENT MEDICINES, SPECIALITIES, PERFUMERY, 
TOILET REQUISITES, ETC., sent to any address on application. 
COUNTRY ORDERS receive immediate attention, and are despatched by quickest Route. 





Orders of £2 and upwards Carriage Paid. 


spe t NNER D IER 





DISPENSING DEPARTMENT. 


This Department in each of our Branches receives Special Attention, only carefully trained and fully qualified 
Chemists being employed. Having introduced a system of copying and checking every Prescription, careful and 
accurate dispensing is secured. 

Our Charges are as Moderate as possible, and are regulated by the cost of the ingredients together with the outlay 
for skilled labour in preparing the Medicine. 

The care we have bestowed on this important part of our business has secured the following favourable Noricr 
FROM THE LONDON CHEMIST WHO EXAMINED AND CERTIFIED OUR STOCK AT THE LAST AUDIT, VIZ. :— 

‘Cleanliness and good arrangement are the characteristic features that strike the eye on entering the various Branches, and behind the scenes the 
arrangements for DISPENSING and STORING OF STOCK show great care.’ 

Urgent Prescriptions sent by Special Messenger. 

Nicht Attendance at 16 Nicolson Street, 29 Dalry Road, 15 Argyle Place, Edinburgh, and 49 Leith Walk, 
Leith, where medicines may be obtained at ANY HOUR—NIGHT or DAY. 


WHITE HEATHER PERFUME (Registered). 


EXQUISITE, DELICATE, AND FRAGR Is., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., and §s. 





FINEST NORWEGIAN COD LIVER OIL. 


8 oz. bottles . : ; 7d.; 12 oz. bottles ' . 10d. 40 oz. bottles 7.¢., } Gallon : ’ : ; , 2s. 
20 ,, ,, @¢., Imperial Pint . ; : : ; 1s. 3d. 80 ,, - z.¢., 4 Gallon ; , : : : 3s. 9d. 
263,, 5, 2%¢,3}Gallon . ‘ : : ' : ls. 6d. | 160 ,, se 2.¢., 1 Gallon ; : : ‘ : 7s. 


(BOTTLES AND JARS FREE.) 
COD LIVER OIL CREAM with Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda combined with Pancreatin. This preparation may be taken by 
the most fastidious to whom the taste and odour of Cod Liver Oil is repugnant, and it is esfectally relished by children. In Bottles, Is., Is. 9d., 3s. 


COD LIVER OIL EMULSION.—An Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil combined with Hypophosphites and Pepsin. In Bottles, 


Is., Is. 10d. 
EXTRACT OF MALT AND COD LIVER OIL.—A Perfect Solution of Cod Liver Oil in Malt Extract. This valuable com- 
bination forms a highly nutritious food, and is one of the best forms for administering Cod Liver Oil. In Bottles, Is. 2d., 2s. Id. 


COMPOUND SYRUP OF THE HYPOPHOSPHITES.—A Preparation in which the valuable properties of Iron, Lime, Soda, 
Manganese, Quinine, and Strychnia are present in the state of Hypophosphites. This Syrup is prepared in our own Laboratory with the 
utmost care, and has already secured the favourable notice of many of the Medical Profession. In Bottles, 1s. 3d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 


BLAUD’S FERRUGINOUS CAPSULES.—One Pill Size, 3d. doz. ; Two Pill Size, 4d. doz. ; Three Pill Size, 5d. doz. 
BLAUD’S IRON PILLS.—ts. per gross, 2s. gd. for 3 gross. 


SYRUP OF THE PHOSPHITES OF IRON, QUININE, AND STRYCHNIA (Easton’s Formula. )—In Bottles, 1s. 3d., 
2s., 38. 6d. 


Hot Water Bottles, Air Cushions, Air Beds, and Rubber Goods of every variety. 
MEDICAL APPLIANCES, ETC., ETC. 





THE SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT (Limited), 


Manufacturing and Dispensing Chemists. 
RETAIL BRANCHES: 


EDINBURGH. LEIT &. 
16 NICOLSON STREET.—Telephone No. 710. 
297 CANONGATE.—Telephone No. 708. 49 LEITH WALK. | Connected by Private Wire 
29 DALRY ROAD.—Telephone No. 327. 33 FERRY ROAD. J with No. 504. 


15 ARGYLE PLACE.—Telephone No. 717. 
1 EARL GREY STREET, TOLLCROSS. 
Offices and Stores 115 CONSTITUTION STREET, LEITH.—TE Lepuone No. 504. 





" Printed or the » Pespeiaters by wy T. oe A. ComsT asi E, Pulenens to ‘Her » Minion a at the Rdiebesh Sadeneiey | Press, ond Published by Jonn DovuGtas 
at the Scors Opserver OrFicg, g Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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SCHOOL 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 


Railway. 


CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. Covered and Open 


FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—tst, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School ; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4oft. by 4oft. by 16ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by Io ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are Io ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft, 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 40 ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 





The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year: — Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich ; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG COMPAN Y’S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 








INVALUABLE FOR KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 
IMPROVING, . AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 
AND FLAVOURING FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 
SOUPS, SAUCES, LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
GRAVIES, ONE POUND OF THIS 
AND MADE DISHES. EXTRACT. 


See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 


‘THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


=> GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, | 5 
= LANCS. 
SS Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
=, Lady Manayer—Miss KNOWLEs. 


ge " serulied. UT HOME-GROrV :-GROWV 


ea Turkish, Russian, and 















his. 


= a @ other Baths. Ballroom, 


mi 5 Ornamental Geamnde. 
= Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 





Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 
Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. 

















Seedsmen ~ Seedsmen 
ORTIMER & SON, 86 GeorGE STREET, EDINBURGH, by b 
MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and Hammer Guns, with Latest Im- y 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finish. EXPRESS DOUBLE, and : 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- Special Special 
nition, and Apparatus of Best wee and Moderate Price. 
— ———- Royal Royal 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. To HW. the Quen ad HR the Prince of Wales 
S COTCH OATCAKES. ; Hlustrated Catalagues Gratis and Post ost ins. 


In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 





ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 


33 GEORGE STREET 
any 33 ROSE STREET WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 





EDINBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED 1812. | 


LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Lea epared 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 
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